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DUBLIN MAGAZINE 


(New Series) 


RAFTERY’S DISPUTE WITH THE WHISKEY 
(After the Irish of Antony Raftery) 


By Padraic Fallon 


RAFTERY : 
IF you shortened many a road and put a halo 
On every thought that was growing in my head, 
Have I not been to you as the brown nut to the hazel, 
Your fruit, O my comrade? 
And in many a lonely bed have I not praised you 
With sleepy words no virgin ever heard ? 
And after all this, O the spite of it, here in Kilchreest 
You topple a tallow candle and burn my beard. 


Troy in its tall sticks never burned with a blaze 

As bright as Raftery’s hairs when that evil spark 
Leaped on his skull and from that holy rooftree 
Pitchforked his spluttering thatch ; 

Shame on you! not even Mercury who rose 

Out of the cradle to fall on evil ways, 

Stealing cattle, would hobble my wits and roast them 
Hide and hair like that in the fire of my face. 


O I was the sight then and the great commotion ; 

Wells running dry and poor people peeling their legs 

With barrels and pails, and the fish flying down to the ocean ; 

And look at me now! a mere plaster of white of eggs ! 

Look at me! A bonfire to folly! but no man 

Was ever a saint till he was a sinner first ; 

And I'll break with you now though it cost me the mannerly 
company 

Of the gay talkers who follow a thirst. 
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So I dismiss you. Here! Take your mouth from my mouth! 

I have weighed you, O creature of air, and the weighman cries, 
‘“ Here’s nothing will balance a holding of land in the south, 
Beef on the hoof there and grass climbing up to the skies ; 
What’s whiskey to hanging bacon ? 

To a glittering hearth and blue delphware ? 

Will it put a Sunday coat on any man, 

I ask you, or leave him to walk bare ?”’ 


Ah, sweet whisperer, my dear wanton, I 

Have followed you, shawled in your warmth, since I left the 
breast, 

Been toady for you and pet bully, 

And a woeful heartscald to the parish priest ; 

And look! If I took the mint by storm and spent it, 

Heaping on you in one wild night the dazzle of a king’s whore, 

And returned next morning with no money for a curer, 

Your Publican would throw me out the door. 


THE WHISKEY : 
You blow hot and cold, grumbling, 
The privilege of the woman and the poet. 
Now let me advise you, Man of the fancy stomach, 
Carry a can and milk a nanny goat! 
Drink milk! for I am not for you—as I am not indeed 
For your brother the miser; but, ah, when the miser’s heir 
Grows into manhood and squanders, I’ll walk through the company 
And call that man my dear. 


I grow too heady now for your grey blood ; 

And you do little good to my reputation 

With your knocking legs and your loose pelt—for God’s sake 
Take your skin to a tailor who'll press it and tuck it in ! 
What can I be to you now but a young wife to an old man ? 
Leave me to the roarers in the great universities, 

The masters of latin with the big ferules 

Who know what use strong whiskey is ! 
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Hush, now! I'll speak or burst. You have no pith, 

And I pity the botch of a carpenter who planed you down. 

You are maudlin at table ere the company is lit, 

And among clowns, the heaviest clown. 

I have given you pleasure, yet you round on me like a lackey 
Who will swear he was overworked and underpaid ; 

And to-morrow, O most grievous insult of all, you’ll repent of me 
That the priest may help you into a holy grave. 


RAFTERY : 
Ah, that tongue was sharpened in many a bad house 
Where candles are hooded on the black quays of the world ; 
Many is the sailor it stripped to the bleak hose 
And the Light Dragoon with his feather furled ; 
I hear it now and I pray that a great bishop 
Will rise with a golden crook and rout you out of the land, 
Yourself and the rising family of your sins, 
As Patrick drove the worms out of Ireland. 


You're an illness, a cancer, a canker, a poison, 

Galloping consumption, broken breath, 

Indiaman’s liver, thin diseases of the person, 

Cholera Morbus and the yellow death ; 

You're the two sour women who wait here by my mattress 
With christian charity and broken hen-eggs 

To mess my only features, but if I live to denounce you 

I’ll empty every tavern when I get upon my legs. 


THE WHISKEY : 
If hard words broke bones every sad rascal 
With a bleached tongue who turns on me of a morning 
Would have done for me long ago, yet I rise again like the pasch 
Quietly, brightly, in their minds and they return. 


RAFTERY : 
Who returns but the shiftless drifters, the moon’s men ? 
Stray calves who’d suck at any udder ? 
Waits, bagmen, beggars, and an odd fool of a lord 
Crazy enough not to know better ° 
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Men of merriment, the wide girthed men 

Whose eyes pen cattle, and slender men who hold 

The curves of a filly together with one finger 

While the other strips an heiress of her gold ; 

Equal those, O Fiddler, men of the great gay world 

Who can dance a stately figure or bow prettily to a queen 
And keep fine manners though the blood be rearing 

Like a red stallion on the fair green. 


RAFTERY : 
Blackguards, rakes, who rise up from cards 
Only when the sun is trumped there on the table 
Like the red ace of hearts, take them, the gamblers 
Who wouldn’t pay their debts were they able ; 
Dicers, procurers, who'll give you an I.0.U. 
On the honour or dishonour of a wife or daughter, 
Take them, the lot of them, hog, devil, or dog, 
And drown them in a bucket of bog water. 


THE WHISKEY : 
Poets and musicians— 


RAFTERY : 
and absentee landlords, 
Militiamen on hayfeet—strawfeet who burn 
Brightly as red lamps in a lanewife’s back parlour, 
Taking, as always, the wrong turn ; 
I leave you to them and to the landlord’s agent 
Who shivers beside you day-in day-out 


Walled in by the hostile murmurs of the rainy grasslands 
In an old windy house. 


THE WHISKEY : 
For a homespun poet whose pride I nursed 
When doors were shut on him and dogs barked at his heels, 
Your gratitude is such I’ll swear a cutpurse was your father 
And your mother the lady who tied eels. 
Desert me, indeed? You windy bag of old words, 
You wan wizened weasel with one worn tooth! 


If I whistled to-morrow you’d hobble to me on your sores ; 
And that’s the truth. 


RAFTERY : 
Whistle, then ! 


THE WHISKEY : 


I’ll whistle when 
I’m in the mood. 


RAFTERY : 
Whistle! Whistle ! 


THE WHISKEY : 


Maybe when you’ve money and can spend, 

When you're a farmer slaughtering the poor thistle, 
Stoning crows or coaxing cows, 

Counting your corn grain by grain, 

With thirteen bonhams to every one of your sows, 
And you carrying a big purse at the fair. 


RAFTERY : 
Goodbye for ever then ! 


THE WHISKEY : 
Goodbye, Raftery. 
RAFTERY : 


I'll never be a farmer. 


THE WHISKEY : 
And where is the need ? 
Poetry and whiskey have lived always on the country. 
Why wouldn’t they indeed ? 


RAFTERY : 
You're right. Why shouldn’t I tax the heavy farmer ? 
I give him wit. And you? You give him—what ? 


THE WHISKEY : 
No matter. We are two necessary luxuries. 


RAFTERY : 
Listen! I’ll drink to that. 


« 
” 


DOOMSDAY BREHON 
By Roibeard O Farachain 


SCALDING the scolding 

of Bahan by Colm, 

the day they went praying 
in Armagh together. 


They murmured the psalms 
as they wound among cairns 
where Patrick was buried 
with men of his brethren. 


And they saw through the earth 
the dead men lying 

in incorrupt flesh 

with shrouds about them. 


Bahan’s own flesh 

crawled with the fright of it. 
He started to make little 

of Patrick and his neighbours. 


It is hardly comely 

of saints that their bodies 
should show through the soil 
where they’re ages buried.” 


O, Colm’s mouth writhed ; 
his tongue contorted ; 

his cheek-bones whitened ; 
his chin-flesh tautened. 


Bray out, ass-noddle ! 
Owl’s head, keep hooting ! 
Squeak up, tricky squirrel ! 
O peck, sparrow-baby, 
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the limbs of the wind 
that keep you winging ! 
Slime-eel be eating 
your mother’s belly ! 


Two-day-old lamb 

teach your dam her bleating ! 
You model monk, 

improve the Apostle!” 


More than the corpses 
unrotted, the blaming 
made Bahan cringe 
and huddle together. 


Pity sponged wrath 

out of Colm to see him. 

He whispered “ Dalta, 

you spoke without thinking.” 


In the tarns of his eyes 

- deep learning rippled. 

“Tf you knew the hardship,”’ 
he said very simply, 


“Patrick has before him 
on the day of winnowing 
for the men of Ireland 
you'd have a wish for him.” 


“Tell me,” said Bahan, 
of the Doomsday hardship.” 
Colm sat slowly 
and sang this story : 


“ Dawn-speckle upon Doomsday 
shall glint silver upon Padraig. 
Clonmacnoise he’ll be found in, 
bidding men welt the bernan. 
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Bernan-bell upon Mount Aigle, 

cracked by him to banish demons, 
shall get back tocsin-talking 
and tongue to call people. 


Thick throngs shall gather fleet there, 
Men, living and breast-babies— 


the long-lost men of Erin 
in the townland of Ciaran. 


My honour shall be towering, 
the first shoulder of my children 


shall be hard by his crozier, 
the last heel in Duin Edain. 


When the numberless nation 
has flowed to his tocsin 
MacCalpruinn, upraising 

the cross, shall start walking. 
The following forest 

of people will smother 

the dock and the wattle, 

the nettle and clover. 

The lark shall quit leaping 
and lilting to see them, 

and ferret and weasel 

round eyes at their leaving. 


We shall go out from Erin 
as Israel from Egypt, 

as Oisin with Niamh 
treading the sea-pit. 


At Tours blesséd Martin 
shall step with our leaders, 
at Rome he of Tarsus 

link our band with Peter’s. 
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East to Mount Olivet 

our march, and St. Patrick 
shall despatch the Apostles 
to Mount Sion, to the Master. 


And Ailbe of Emly 

and bishops with croziers 
shall put Christ the question : 
“What welcome’s before us? ” 


“For you glowing welcome ” 
shall He say and—smiling— 

“Why slow to heaven comes 
The West Land’s Lightning ? ” 


“ He bears loads’ says Ailbe. 
“ Damned souls” says the Saviour. 
“He bade me say ardent 

high hearts weeping failure.” 


“And I bid MacCalpruinn 
finish his thwarting ! 
Leave’”’ said the Master 
the damned to anger.” 


“You know your servant’s 
will’s like basalt : 
the holy are daring 
with hope ever asking.” 
* * * 


Padraig gnarled forehead, 

rucked chin on breast-wool : 
“ Did his angel promise ? 

Is Christ forgetful ? ” 


Then J am thrust forward 
with Ciaran, Cainneach, 
afresh to call on 

Christ for compassion. 


Io 


Still from the clean height 
the edict, stronger : 

“Heaven for the sons of light, 
the lost to anger.” 


* * * 
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“JT will shower’”’ says Patrick 
i Pe on my Ireland: 
hey were bought with hardship ; 
I'll not be denied them.” 


* * * 


We'll be sent again, 
and Munda after, 

from stubborn man 
to unmoved Master. 


“Say to the Lord: 
I have had his promise— 
for the spread of his word 
I, slave of his office, 
should in this hour, 
judge the Irish.” 


““’Twas little fear 
but he’d remind us”’ 
the Lord shall say, 
while fright blinds us, 


“bid my slow lover 
come with his lepers, 
then let my mother 
say how I’ll serve them.” 


* * * 


“When they come—”’ says Bahan, 
his whey face sweating, 

‘ All is veiled’ says Colm, 

“God hides the ending.” 


II 


MUCH ADO 
By Blanaid Salkeld 


WITH summer gossiping of glory— 
Dashed from the dangerous promontory, 
Hope drowns, with, in its arms, desire. 
Flesh, put on black ; hang up the lyre. 
Spirit has but the one attire. 


The bridal ants have shed their wings : 
From tinsel of exterior things, 

From aimless sport and vain report, 
They enter in the marriage court. 


The clouds contract, then dissipate, 
Town being turned to a wet slate. 

The winds’ distraction sets the trees 
Whispering, ‘ Pray, sirs, if you please!’ 
They turn their green leaves inside out. 
And what is all the fuss about ? 


If I could tell the married crows 

That have their home so near my house, 
How—deeplier than a song delights, 

The mystic caw, the punctual flights, 
Hallow my days—undo my fear— 

I’d make demands on no man’s ear. 

But who is qualified in words 

Gritted with thought, to talk with birds ? 


I walk, I wave to the sea’s roar. 

The drowned will rise and seek no more ; 
They will send up no stinging ghost— 
After all only self was lost. 

Impersonal suns will look and raise 
Fiery buds through some dark base : 

My home, a secret no heart knows— 
Like chestnut’s dark about the crows. 
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I climb, I glance to east and west, 

I wear the north at brow and breast, 
Trudge, and toil on at my intent, 
Leaving untried no instrument. 

The flute: that should be fine and airy— 
I may, to have the measures vary, 

Pat harp’s staccato to a hum, 

Or rap upon an Orange drum. 


I am uplifted from that house 

Opposite two industrious crows— 
Following winter signals given 

Between the lights of home and heaven ; 
Easily, as the dews are drawn, 

Polishing in the frosts of dawn, 
Wheiting against a rocky peak 

Will’s untranslatable technique. 


Love being out, has life no sense ? 
Time’s circle small, love’s ring immense: 
Faith hangs upon its recompense. 


Two Poems by Moirin Cheavasa 
AODH RUADH IN PRISON 


I 


THE salmon herds from -the wide dark sea are turning, 
Up every singing river they hasten and leap, 
They hide in the sun-pierced shallows and quivering pools. 


But for me there is no home-coming, no leaping in sunlight, 
Only the cold dark walls and the chains on my feet. 


II 
TO-NIGHT wild moon-whitened ridges leap around Cuirn, 
And the flying foam of the sea, wind-lashed and grey, 
Stings the barren headlands and salt-bitten dunes. 
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To-night the peak of Errigal is a spear in the sea-blast, 
And the boughs of the forest of Veagh are wakened and crying ; 
Salt is the breath of the sea under their branches. 


The rocks in the narrow glens tremble and moan, 
Black is the shadow of Achla, Loch Fionn is hidden, 
The mountain torrents are singing, their barriers are broken. 


The cold wind lifts the rushes from the floor of my prison. 
The wavering hearth-flame dies ; I am blinded with driven smoke. 


PH SEN VT EAT RO N 


(FROM THE MEDIAEVAL SPANISH)* 
Ethna MacCarthy 


“Mariana, a toast I bring, 

on Sunday wedding bells will ring.” 
“That wedding should be mine 

Don Alonso—not another’s.”’ 
“ But I am not the bridegroom, 

the wedding is my brother’s.” 
“Pray be seated Don Alonso, 

on this flowered settle rest 

that to my future husband 

my father did bequest.” 

Down he sat and soon 

Don Alonso slept. 

Then Mariana stealthily 

into her flowery garden crept. 

Sublimate of mercury, 

blood of vipers three, 

a live lizard’s skin, 

bone of a toad’s shin 

and ounces four 

of steel ground fine ; 


* This ballad is found in many versions in the various provinces of Spain and in Portuyal. 
This is the Asturian version. 
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these did she pour 

into the wine. 
“Drink, Don Alonso, wine with me.”’ 
“ Drink first Mariana 
as custom wills.”’ 
Then Mariana stealthily 
the wine into her bosom spills. 
But Don Alonso man-like 
drinks it at a draught. 
All his teeth are drawn 
by the venom he has quaffed. 
What’s in the wine Mariana, 
the wine you gave to me? ” 
Sublimate of mercury, 
blood of vipers three, 
a live lizard’s skin, 
bone of a toad’s shin 
and ounces four 
of steel ground fine.” 
Cure me, cure me I implore, 
that wed you may be mine.” 
Too late, Don Alonso, 
you cry in vain— 
already your heart 
is split in twain.” 
Dear bride of my soul goodbye, 
so soon your widowhood will be begun. 
Goodbye beloved parents, 
so soon to be without a son. 
On a piebald horse 
I left my home. 
In a box of pine 
to the church I come.” 


a 
a 


~ 
“ 


~ 
~ 


a 
a 
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Two Poems by Maurice J. Wigham 


I 


TuHarT girl has seen at rising sun 

Dark foot-prints in the sodden grass, 
And followed in their course for joy ; 
But crowds have caught her running feet 
And tumbled her, and lost her thought 
Of worlds more unconcerned than ours, 
Of the three—the heron, bee and hawk. 


Now in cities where the dust 

Twists on the pavements after noon, 
The bird-call or the wing’s loose flail 
Startles her thought and leaves behind 
An ache of lives imprisoned here, 
Imprisoned and still insecure. 


I have been much distressed by rules 
That men make for security, 

To hinder or to keep intact 

Old ways or new ways undefined 

In purpose,—only structure there : 
But that girl is involved in them 
And working cannot free her thought. 
She cannot know her captor. 

And that ache born of her world 

Of heron, bee and hawk, 

Is only worrying and makes her feet 
Drag in the spring time through the dusty street. 
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II 


THE black and brown and yellow hair 
The red hair and the fair, 

The people in the ramparts 

High up in coloured air, 

The men who hurry down the street— 
Breath white, hands white and dead, 
Some go to business through frost 
And some to God knows where. 


From many lands, from shallow lands 
From mountain and from plain 

Come people full of shadows 

And come people full of rain: 

They loiter through the smoky night 
And through the murky day 

Past the steamy restaurant window 
And the cold deserted lane. 


The seagulls from the western shore 
Pass over in the red 

That lies above the city night 

Of cinemas and dead. 

The candle splutters in the loft 
The voices come again, 

They rise like many seagulls 

And they pulse like human tread. 


Two Poems by Y. L. 


THE LONELINESS OF KING SUIBHE. 


CoMES evening through the wood 

Cool and sudden as any toad, 

His carved and heavy pose 
Transferred to pool and brickle leaves. 
And by the yew does Suibhe stand 
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And sadly call to trembling fawn 
To eat with him the fleeting feast, 
Fungus of immortality, 

Less bitter in his mouth 

Than the words of his lament 
That fall like heavy stones 

In the deepness of his night. 


DANSE MACABRE 


LIKE guttering leaves with gilded wicks 
Or bitter drops of curlew’s chant 

Where frogs still thrum wet heather strings, 
Our shadows fling their febrile shapes 

In thin gusts at darkness, 

And waver in the acid sun; 

Or sprawl dismayed their weightless webs 
In altamiric caves. 

Mock thus the richness of our minds 

That must like teeth of pallid moths 

Bite from each day their tattered thoughts 
For flight in the strange air of space. 


CHORUS: 
MALE 


VOICE : 


CHORUS : 


FEMALE 


VOICE : 


CHORUS : 
FEMALE 


VOICE : 
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RIVER IN SPATE 
Dramatic Poem for Radio, 
By Richard Rowley 
(To Dr. G. E. WARNER). 


CHARACTERS : 
JANE REID see ... A Farmer's Wife 
ANNIE REID _.... ... Her step-daughter 
ANDY MULLIGAN ... A travelling man. 
MAXWELL a ... A school-master. 


A neighbour man 


Male Voitce. Female Votce. Chorus. 
Place Be .... In Mourne. 
Time we ... The present day. 


— 


(Crash of brass instruments ; then a pleasant sound of running 
waters). 


The river! the river! the river! 

We live in the valley made by the river, 

Carved in the mountains by strength of the river, 
Quarrying hills it bore soil to the valley, 

It spread with its floods the dark earth on the valley, 
The river! the river ! 

It covered the hollows, built up the meadows, 

It watered the ploughland, it fattened the pasture, 
It nourished the crops, planted trees for our shelter ; 
Fertility-bringer, the builder, the maker. 

The river, the river, the river. 

High-pillared the mountains look down on the valley, 
They guard from the north-wind and ravening east : 
The river is born in the springs ’midst the mountains, 


CHORUS : 


MALE 


VOICE : 


CHORUS : 


MALE 


VOICE: 


FEMALE 


VOICE : 


CHORUS : 


MALE 


VOICE: 
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The river, the river, the river. 

From the shingle and shale of precipitous Bernagh, 

From the slope of Moyadd, from the steep of 
Melmore, 

From the marshes and pools of the Fofanny hollows, 

From the courses that gash heather-deckt Slieve- 
na-mon, 

From Corragh and Scallion, and green Clanawhillan. 

The waters are gathered, they foam to the valley, 

They are poured in the deeply-hewn, granite-bound 
channel, 


The river, the river, the river: 
Fertility-bringer, the builder, the maker, 
The river, the river. 


Music for harp. As the lyric is spoken there is a delicate rippling 
back-ground of harp music. 


It is a land that is full of the music of streams, 

A myriad voices tuned to the one delight ; 

For the river sleeps in the valley, and murmurs its 
dreams, 

And the torrent laughs, as it leaps from the rocky 
height. 


Soft the sleepy lyrics that the streams are singing, 
And soft in summer bough, the chaffinch tune, 

As with vibrating hum, the bees go winging 
Thro’ the long reverie of the afternoon. 

(softly and slowly) The river, the river, the river. 


Crash of brass instruments. | Thunder—Torrential notse of 
falling waters. High wind—fading to a distant notse of rushing 
water, as a back-ground to the speaking votces. 


Tempest in the mountains, 

From peak to peak the cannonade of thunder 
Reverberates thro’ dim granite corridors. 

The dun clouds fume on Commedagh and Bernagh : 
The water-gates of heaven are opened wide: 

The rain like volleyed steel assaults the mountains ; 
Blackness and desolation, and wild noise of waters. 
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FEMALE 
VOICE : 


CHORUS : 


Mrs. REID : 


ANDY : 


Mrs. REID: 


ANDY : 


Mrs. REID: 


ANDY: 
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(agitated) The river! the river! the river! 

Fierce torrents now the little water-courses, 

The hill-side streams are tawny-crested 

Packs of wolves in hungry flight ; 

The river is an avalanche of waters 

Crashing from the darkness of high places, 

Devouring and destroying, overflowing, 

Submerging field and flock, uprooting land-marks, 

No more the builder and maker, but wrecker and 
slayer, 

O’erflowing, submerging, destroying, devouring, 

The river of death. 

(whisper) The river, the river, the river, 

The river of death. 


(Noises of storm and flood ; fade out. 


Sound of foot-steps on clay floor. 


Clatter of crockery ; general 
sound of a woman at kitchen-work. 


(in a subdued hopeless voice) : 
Och, I’m weary o’ this place ; I’m weary, ochanee ! 
A knock at door, lifted latch, heavy footsteps, shriek of wind. 


God’s blessin’ on the house, an’ all beneath its 
- roof-tree. 
Come in dacint man, an’ shelter yerself from the rain, 
ace are ye from this day ? Sit ye down by the 
res 
Sure ae drenched ye are like a body had waded a 
pond. 
I’m a travellin’ man, it’s for Castlewellan I’m bound. 
Half-killed I am, wi’ this weary pack on my 
shoulders, 
An’ the weighty rain soakin’ my clo’es. 
It’s the long way round 
Ye’re takin’ for Castlewellan. | 
Aye, the round-about road, 
But a man must be mindin’ his job; I’m showin’ 
my wares 
To a wheen o’ friends o’ mine in the farms in the 
valley. 
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I've travelled these roads 0’ Mourne for twenty-five 
year, 
An’ I never was out on a worser day than this same. 
I came over Spelga, the bitter gale in my teeth, 
An’ the rain that would cut yer flesh like the whang 
of a whip. 
The Bann was roarin’ down in a hell of a spate, 
An’ the clouds hangin’ dark on the hills, like a mourner’s 
cloak. 
It’s a desp’rit road is the way across the Deer’s Meadow 
When the storms is out ; not a tree, not a dyke for 


shelter, 
Only the bare morass, an’ the foamy rush o’ the 
rivers, 
An’ the skreagh o’ the wind wi’ an edge like a razor- 
blade : 
It took me all I could do to get the length o’ the 
valley. 
Mrs. REID: Then ye know this country well ? 
ANDY: Like the palm o’ my hand ; 


There isn’t a road in the barony, by-way or loanin’, 
But I’ve tramped it, one day or other, since I was 
a boy. 
But ye’re not from these parts yersel’ ? 
Mrs. REID: No; I’m from Belfast ; 
It’s two year back that I married a widow-man, 
An’ come here from the kindly town. 


ANDY : Sure I’m well acquaint 
Wi’ yer own good man John Reid. Him an’ me 
was at school together ; 
An’ how do you like our country, Mem, now that ye’re 
settled down ? 
Mrs. REID: I hate it! I hate it; I hate it: It’s not that bad 
In the summer-time, when the evenin’s is clear an’ 
long ; 
An’ the birds is whistlin’ a tune in the flowery 
hedge, 
An’ the river is soft an’ quiet, a slumberin’ babe 
Croonin’ wee weeshy songs till itself as it sleeps. 
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But in winter, drumly an’ dark, wi’ the dreich black 
nights, 

The roads like the pit of a mine where they tunnel 
coal, 

An’ the winds shriekin’ round the house, like the 
wail o’ Banshees, 

An’ the river grumblin’ an’ snarlin’, an’ callin’ 
for blood, 

Callin’ for bodies to drown ; it has me that feared 

I lie in my bed, an’ hold my breath, is it callin’ 
for me? 

I declare, Mem, ye have me scared. Och, ’t can’t be 
as bad as all that. 

Well, I wish I was back in the city, wi’ rattlin’ trams, 

The folk in the street, the neighbours close to yer 
door, 

An’ the friendly lamps at even’, gay-lighted shops, 

The picture-houses, the blazin’ signs, the comfort an’ 
peace. 

You’ve got the rare scunner agen this place for sure, 

What ails ye, Mem, at the river? It’s a bonny wee 
burn ; 

Many’s the trout I’ve catched there, an’ me a butt 
of a boy. 

A bonny wee burn, sez he! It’s a torment, a curse ! 

I’m waked by it early at dawn! I hear it at noon, 

An’ sittin’ down in the dimsy dusk o’ the night. 

Its clamourin’ voice is callin’, callin’ still in my ears, 

An’ John will sit by the hearth, the dour black silent 
man, 

Seldom a word on his lips, but wi’ dreadful dreams 
in his eyes ; 

He lifts his head an’ hearkens, wi’ a hand to his 
twitchin’ mouth, 

For the voice o’ the river in spate is calling back to 
his mind 

His father, battered an’ drowned, up beyant, in 
Poul-na-Shee. 

A secret man is John, thinkin’ his own strange 
thoughts, 
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An’ keepin, them till himself, They were all that 
same, 
Terrible close, the Reid’s, black-avised thrawn big 
men. 
AYE: ate an’ crooked-tempered, that’s my man 
ohn, 
But straight as a die, an’ kind; he’s a man ye can 
trust, 
But a-man that’s not to be moved, once a notion’s 
fixed in his head. 
Ye know the foot-bridge, crossin’ the river, above 
the pool ? 
Is it there yet ? Thon shaky oul’ plank contraption, 
Tied up wi’ some rusty wire. 
Aye, there till this very day. 
It’s two year gone I come home till this dreary 
house. 
Inside the week, I said one evenin’ till John 
“It’s time yon bridge was mended,” He turned an’ 


glowered, 

Wi a startled look on his face, ‘‘ What’s that ye 
say?” 

An’ sez I, “ Ye be to repair thon oul’ ricketty bridge, 

D’ye want me drowned ?”’ “ Who bid ye say’it,” 
sez he; 

“Was it some o’ the neighbours ?’”’ An’ out the 


door he slammed, 

Leavin’ me there dumb-founded. Next day he 
comes in, 

“I’m off to Castlewellan to buy some plankin’. 

“TI be to put thon bridge right,”’ an’ away he goes : 

But he come back home in the cart wi’ never a 
timber ; 

Since then for all I can do an’ all I can say, 

Never a hand nor a plank has been laid on the 
bridge. 

It’s quare, an’ its mortial quare, but his da was the 
same, 

The oul’ lady prayed him an’ pleaded, an’ tongued 
him sore, 
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But he always answered ‘‘ Next week,” or “ after 
the ploughin’,” 

Or “as soon as the crops is in”’; but at long an’ 
at last, 

A rotten plank, a dark night o’ storm—an’ the river 
had him. 

(gloomily) The river’s aye waitin’ its chance, waitin’ 
for blood. 

But John had a double warnin’, the father first, 

An’ then the wife, poor crathur. 


(surprised) What’s that o’ the wife ? 

A dacint kindly soul, an’ a bonny woman, 

I danced at her weddin’. She was big Halliday’s 
daughter 

In Moneyscalp. 


Never mind her family-tree, 
What happened till her ? 
Did ye never hear ? 
Never a word I heard, for when John was courtin’ 
He said “ ye have my likin’, an’ ye have my respect, 
“ Tl treat ye kindly an’ well; we'll not talk o’ love, 
“For my heart is buried deep in another woman’s 
grave. 
“IT can’t thole thinkin’ of her ; she’s lost and gone, 
“Nor I can’t bear to utter her name. Never 
question me, 
a rae me forget’? (A pause) I’m not the inquisitive 
ind, 
An’ John’s a man ye can trust, so from that day on 
Her name was never spoken betwixt us two. 
But the neighbours, sure they would talk ! 
The neighbours is it ? 
Little they trouble me. I was reared in the town, 
An’ they are country-bred ; och right dacint people, 
But their ways aren't mine ; there's little comin’ an’ 
goin’. 
(sharply) What happened till John’s first wife ? 
Ask the river 
They found her dead an’ drowned in Poul-na-Shee. 
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Och the poor body! Och, the poor lost soul, 
The river got her—drowned in Poul-na-Shee. 
(passionately) The river, the river, the river, the 
murderin’ river, | 
An’ the curse that’s upon this house. (Sobs). 
It’s my ramblin’ tongue, 
That runs away wi’ my wit; I shouldn’t have 
toul’ ye the tale. 


Och, dacint man, don’t you fret ; some day or another 

I was bound to larn it at last. The poor lost soul 

She had to dree her weird—an’ the river got her ! 

When the river takes two, it always takes three— 
an’ who will be next ? 


Sure it’s eight long year agone ; not a body since 
Is harmed or hurted; put the thought out o’ yer 
brain ; 
Get John to see sense, an’ have the oul’ bridge 
mended, 
Not a finger will touch the bridge, while John is alive. 
Och, that’s pure madness, why wouldn’t he build 
the bridge ? 
Because he is feared. 
Are ye daft ? Why would he be feared ? 
Is it feared of a burn like yon ? 
There’s a dread in his heart, 
An’ he thinks if he builds the bridge, the river’ll 
know he’s feared. 
An’ agen, if he couldn’t save the one woman he loved, 
Why would he be botherin’ now? Let us all take 
our chance ; 
She took her chance, an’ she met her end; we may 
all do the same. 
It’s a dark, dour, tortured mind is the mind o’ John. 
Is he gone saft in the head ? 
Try buyin’ a flock o’ sheep, 
An’ ye'll see if he’s saft. Och no, he’s as hard as flint. 
But he knows what he knows, an’ he fears the way 0’ 
the river. 
Well, it has me bate. 
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Och, I wish I was back in the town, 

But here I am tied: I can’t leave Annie an’ John, 

Aye, that’s his daughter, what sort o’ lass is she 
growed ? 

Bonny, an’ good an’ wise; she’s the heart o’ the 
corn, 

An’ the only comfort I have in this desolate place. 

An’ what is she doin’, now she’s risin’ eighteen year ? 

A rale wee lady, she went to the Trainin’ College, 

An’ now she teaches, up beyant at the school. 

Her an’ the lad that’s master is walkin’ out, 

They'll be married some day. Saints alive, would 
ye look at the clock. 

She’ll be home for her dinner in less than half-an- 
hour. 


Ili be footin’ it off on my road, for the day’s wearin’ 
on, 

An’ thank ye, Mem, for the crack, an’ the lend o’ 
your fire ; 

I’m as dry as a bone. 


Ye’ll wait now an’ share our wee bite, 
An’ oul friend 0’ John’s is welcome. 


An’ where is himself ? 


He’s down at the saw-mills below there in Tollymore, 
Lookin’ some larch-poles for fencin,’ 


I'd better get on, 
The rain is eased off, an’ I be to call on a friend 
That lives up on Moneyscalp. ‘I'll buckle my pack, 
ae shoulder my staff, an’ trust to the soles o' my 
eet > 
An’ thank ye for all yer kindness. 
good luck. 


I hope the weather will better itself on yer road, 
An’ good fortune follow yer trade. 


Good-bye an’ 


(Door opens and closes, whirl of wind. 


Sound of river very 
strong when door opens). 
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A dacint man, 
(with a sigh) But I wish he had never uttered the 
tale he told me, 
(crooning) When the river takes two, it be to take 
three, Ochone, ochanee. 


(Rattle of crockery and utensils—fade out). 
(A crash of brass instruments—then silence). 


Darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people. 

Clouds in the mountains, rain on the hills, mist in 
the valley. 

Night falls early, the dawn delays, and the noon 
is hidden, 

The sun has forgotten his daily path, and heaven’s 
blue is denied us. 

Darkness covers the earth. 

The wind like a drunken giant reels thro’ the valley, 

Whirling the storm like a flail, destroying, uprooting ; 

The river o’erflows its bed, swallowing plough-land 
and pasture ; 

Where shall we turn for comfort ?) Where shall our 
rest be found ? 

Darkness covers the earth. 

Send us rest, send us peace. 

Kindle once more the sun in heaven, 

(whisper) Darkness covers the earth. 


(A strain of harp music). 


Many waters cannot quench love, . 
Neither can the floods drown it. 


(Harp-music—fade out). 
Sound of high wind and heavy rain. 


You flew down the road like a sea-bird, your flapping 
white cape 

Was like wings blown about on the windy waves of 
the sea ; 

I scarcely could follow. 
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I felt like a ship in full sail, 
I could not turn, nor look round, for the power of 
the storm 
Carried me on at its will. Let us rest here awhile 
In the lee of the dyke, where the planting of 
sycamores 
Will shelter us from the rain. 


And there I can watch 
The rosy bloom in your cheek that the tempest has 
kissed. 


Do you call them kisses, the blows of an arrogant 
hand 

That brings the tears to my eyes, and make my skin 
tingle 

Until it is almost a pain? What rough lover is this 

Who woos with such blustering strength? I'll 
have none of his kisses, 

My wooer must court me more gently. 


With sighs and serenades, 
With polished speeches and verses? The storm is 
honest, 
You can trust his strength. 


I am weary of boisterous things, 

Sick of the onset of rain, and the spite of the tempest, 

And the whirl of the wind escaping from mountain- 
valleys ; 

But I hate most of all, night and day, the threatening 
call of the river, 

The hungry menacing roar of the spate in the river ; 

Close to it all my life I have lived, and my heart 
beats in terror 

Of its turbulent strength, its menacing voice, and 
the clutch of its foamy fingers 

Grasping and gripping above the flood, to carry their 
victims to death. 

What wildness is this? What crisis of nerves ? 
You’ve not told me before 

Of a river-complex. What hidden cause can there be 

For such excess of terror ? 
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My father is feared 0’ the river, 
His father was drowned hear the foot-bridge, in 
Poul-na-Shee ; 
And my mother—(a@ sob)—the very same pool. 
My Darling, My Darling! 
Poor terrified lovely one—oh, say not a word in 
answer, 
Forget my foolish bantering tongue— 


It is I am the fool ; 

I who was always proud of my pose as the modern 
woman, 

The woman whose brain is the guide that controls 
her emotions ; 

But the dread in my father’s gaze, as he hearkens 
the voice of the river ; 

And the stress of the forces primeval, the inimical 
frown of black hill-sides ; 

Darkness, violence, hates insensate—these things 
overcome me. 

Three weeks now the ceaseless wind goes raving and 
roaring, 

And the death-dark clouds over Bernagh have 
never uplifted 

To let through the sun. Each day the tempestuous 
waters 

Gather the floods from the mountain, and swell in 
their triumph. 

Spreading a wider wave, a more exasperate current, 

And its voice grows louder, harsher, more filled 
with doom ; 

Oh, I am feared—I am feared. 

Lay your head on my shoulder. 

And listen a moment calmly. I know your courage- 
ous heart, 

The native strength of your spirit will conquer 
terror at last ; 

Your fears are natural things, born of a seasonal 
sickness, 

A malady of the soul, a winter melancholy, 
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Caused by the sunless days, and the clouded weeks 
of tempest. 

In such a time, the tragic past, and your father’s 
gloomy foreboding 

Infect your will; you cannot resist the force of 
their dark suggestion 

That powers of evil are leagued against you, primeval 
inhuman, occult. 

Darling, open your eyes, escape from this grisly 
dream, 

For you and I have trained our minds to laugh at 
old superstition, 

To prove all things by reason— 

There are things we cannot prove, 

Yet we know that they exist. I have argued against 
myself, 

I have laughed at my childish fears, at my nameless, 
numbing dread, 

And yet when I wake in the dark, and hear the voice 
of the river 

Calling my name aloud through the blackness of 

~ windy nights, 

The wisdom and knowledge are dumb—and I am 
afraid. 

Of what are you afraid ? 

Of the doom that my father fears, 

And the dread that coils round my heart lest my 
mother’s fate be mine. 

Where is the courage I praised? Where is the 

_ strength of spirit, 

And the keen-edged blade of your mind? Oh, 
remember our love, 

And = for love’s sake this tyrannic fear from your 
soul. 

Love? If you love me, promise me one thing— 
that when we are married 

You'll take me away from this desolate place, away 
from the dreary mountains, 

Take me away to a sunshiny land, where skies are 
a constant blue. 
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Where rivers flow thro’ flowery fields, where gentle 
winds are quiet, 

And laughing breezes woo with a kiss the blossoms 
that scent the air. 

(lightly) What a lovely traitor you are to the native 
loveliness 

Which is your very birth-right ; with a splendour 
of beauty around you 

You yearn for the blues and greens of a tripper’s 
picture post-card ! 


I am weary of splendour, of darkness and violence— 
give me peace. 


(tenderly) Peace will be yours, dear Heart, when our 
love has cast out fear ; 

Fear is the soul’s dark poison, and love is its antidote. 

You cannot fly from fear that is lodged in your 
inmost spirit, 

However you seek to elude it, it clings to its lodging 
still ; 

But look it straight in its baleful eyes, with courage 
to dare its worst, 

And fear will fade from your thought, as mist from 
the mountain-ridge 

Fades when the sun shines out, and the shadows 
vanish with dawn. 

I am weary of darkness and violence—take me away, 

Away from the threatening mountains with clouds 
for their cloaks, 

Away from the river that claims my life, and fills 
me with dread, 

Away from this desolate valley—oh, give me peace. 

Here is our life and labour, here wait us hope and 
Oy ; 

fee we shall make our home, nor like cowards 
desert the field, 

We cannot escape with fear in our hearts, lest it 
cling to us and endure ; 

We must cast it out, ere we seek our bliss, we must 
call upon courage, 
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And trust in our love. Oh, trust my love, it will 
spread its arms, 

To shelter and comfort you; it will hold up your 
flagging spirit ; 

In the deep and whirling river, my love around you, 

Your hand in my hand, your heart on my heart, 
and all fear forgotten ; 

Many waters cannot quench our love, neither can 
the floods drown it. 

When I rest in your arms, with your voice in my ears, 

Then dread is uncoiled from my spirit, then my 
courage revives ; 

But soon I go back to that doom-struck house on 
the fatal river’s bank, 

Where my step-mother stares with uneasy eyes thro’ 
the rain-spattered window-pane, 

Silent, fearful, hearkening, wondering—if the bridge 
still is there ! 

And you tell me to cast out fear! 

(a deep sigh) I will do as you bid me. 

I will return to the stricken house, and looking Death 
in the face, 

Await what is to come. 


(Tragic music, gradually fading out). 
Latch lifted—a scurry of wind—door bangs. 


Och, daughter dear, are ye foundered ? Such a day, 

Ye must be soaked to the skin. Sit up to the fire ; 

Give me yer cloak till I dry it. Yer dinner is ready. 

It’s wet and cold; oh, but my heart is weary 

Of this unchancy storm; will it never end ? 

Three weeks 0’ gales, it must be near through now. 

Take off yer boots an’ dry yer feet. Here, sup this 
broth, 

It’ll put some life in ye. 


(Chair dragged to table. Clink of crockery). 
What d’ye think, this mornin’ 


I had a visitor, an’ a gentleman no less. 
Who was it, Mother ? 
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A travellin’ merchant-man, 
They called him Andy. 
Old Andy Mulligan, 
I mind him since I was a baby-girl. 
A dacint body, an’ very full o’ crack, 
He knows the country-side’s gen’alogies, 
Back till the days o’ Noah, an’ beyond. 
The greatest gossip the lengthan’ breadth o’ Mourne, 
But a kindly man. Did ye buy anything ? 
Och, not a thread; he never loosed the pack. 
That’s queer ; he’s mighty keen on making sales. 
Sure, he was wetted through ; he sat by the fire 
To dry himself, an’ we just cracked away. 
And what about ? 
Mostly about the weather, 
An’ all his friends that lives up in the valley. 
And nothing more ? 
Och, just a wheen o’ things, 
The crops, the markets, an’ the price o’ sheep. 
Did he ask about my father ? 
’Course he did, 
An’ said they were oul’ friends. 
An’ that was all ? 
It’s all that I remember. Why d’ye ask, 
Cross-examinin’ like a lawyer in the coort ? 
I know old Andy’s ways. His tongue is long, 
And this is his first visit to the house, 
Since you and Father married. 
His very first, 
I never set my eyes on him before. 
He couldn’t keep a secret if he tried, 
There was a story he was bound to tell, 
A tragic tale, a tale about ourselves. 
Och, Annie daughter, don’t keep questionin’ me, 
Whate’er he told will never cross my lips. 
Here, sup yer broth, sure they’ll be gettin’ coul’. 
Then Andy told you! Well, ’tis better so. 
My father feared that it might daunten you, 
And make you hate this place ; but you have heard, 
And having heard a part, I must tell you all. 
You’ve felt the dread that hangs upon this house— 
E 
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Annie, my darling, don’t you say a word, 

Why would you tear your heart wi’ an ancient 
SOITOW ? 

Don’t hurt yourself; I know, an’ I understand. 

You are good and kind ; but I must tell you all. 

It happened long ago; storms—a wet spring, 

The river in spate—My Mother lay in child-bed, 

Sick near to death—and then—the baby died. 

My mother in delirium heard the river, 

And fancied it had stolen her wee son, 

One day the nurse had left the house a minute, 

Then in her fever, mother wandered out 

Searching her baby—dragged herself to the river— 

And tried to cross the bridge—The waters clutched 
her— 

My father found her dead in Poul-na-Shee, 


(a convulsive sob). 


Och, the poor woman !—seekin’ for her baby ; 
An’ my poor John—his wee son an’ his wife, 

To lose them both together !—Annie, child, 

Ye mustn’t cry.—She’s safe, an’ she has her wean, 
An’ the river cannot hurt her any more. 


(Sound of quiet weeping). 
(in a broken voice) I’m shivering, I’m shivering with 
cold. 


It’s your clo’es is soaked. Away an’ change them 
now. 
Aye, they are wet, I’ll go up to my room. 


(Sound of door closing). 
(A low voice) When the river takes two, it be to 


take three. 
I wish John was home. 


(A knock at door, Latch lifts). 


MAN’s VoIcE : Mrs. Reid ! 
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Mrs. REID: Come in. What’s wrong ? Speak low, the child’s 
in there. 
Man’s VoIcE (hoarse whisper) Is John home yet ? 
Mrs. REID: He’s down at Tollymore. 
MAN’s VoIcE He left there hours ago. I was there too, 
The weather was that bad— 
Mrs. REID: An’ where’s my John ? 
Man’s Voice I come by Slieve-na-mon ; he took the low-road, 
I pleaded wi’ him, but you know he’s thrawn, 
He said he’d take the bridge. It’s not safe, sez I. 
But he swore he wasn’t feared to cross the river. 
Mrs. REID: My crooked-tempered John, my poor thrawn man ; 
Perhaps he didn’t cross, he might ha’ called 
To shelter at a neighbour’s. 
MAN’s VOICE Och aye, indeed he might, 
He'll be sittin’ by some fire-side in weighty crack. 
Never you worry, Mem, I'll get a lad or two 
To seek him out, an’ bring him home till ye, 
But the river’s tar’ble high. Well, I’ll be off. 


(Latch. Door closes) 
Mrs. REID: When the river gets two, it be to get three, 
Och, John—my man—my Johr. 


(Inside door opens and closes). 


ANNIE : Where’s my father ? 

Mrs. REID: He went to Tollymore 
After some larch for fencin’. 

ANNIE: To Tollymore ! 


Then he’ll be comin’ back by the low road ; 

He’ll come down by the fields, and cross the bridge, 

And the river is in spate. That ricketty bridge, 

Oh, I must stop him. Reach me thon oul’ shawl. 
Mrs. Rep: Ye can’t go out in the storm. Och have some sense, 


ANNIE : He musn’t cross the bridge, it’s certain death, 
An’ him that head-strong, he will try for sure 

Mrs. REID: Annie darlin’— 

ANNIE : Don’t stop me, I must go. 


(Door opens. Shriek of wind. Sound of waters). 
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Terrible thrawn, the Reids—an’ the river in spate ; 
An’ John, a man that won’t allow he’s feared, 
He'll brave it out till the end—till the very end— 
ochanee ! 
The river, the river, the river ; 
Swelling higher, hurrying, exulting, 
Tearing with rabid fingers the flimsy bridge : 
Rushing, leaping, piling up fiercer and stronger, 
A wild beast poised for the kill, 
The river close on its prey. 
(Burst of tragic music, fading out). - 
(Door opens—whirl of wind—door bangs). 


What a storm! What’s wrong, Mrs. Reid, are you 
crying ? 
And you're alone. Where’s Annie ? 
- Ochanee! Ochanee ! 
She’s gone down to the river, to the bridge, 
Seekin’ her father. 
Gone to the bridge? What madness! Where’s 
your husband ? 

God knows, God knows. He went to Tollymore 
After some larch-poles. He’ll come by the low road 
On his way home, an’ be to cross the bridge. 
But no sane man would try the bridge to-day, 
The river’s full in spate. 

John’s not right sane, 
He'll try to cross the bridge. 

But why? But why ? 
To show he isn’t feared. 

This is lunacy ; 
Which way did Annie go ? 

She’d go by the farm-loney, © 
What folly took her out ? 

She went to stop him, 
To warn him agin’ the bridge—She’ll be too late. 


But she won’t cross the bridge, she knows the 
danger. | 


Mrs. REID: 


MAXWELL: 
Mrs. REID: 
MAXWELL : 


Mrs. REID: 


MAN’s VOICE 


Mrs. REID: 


MAN’s VOICE : 
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Aye, that’s what’ll make her. Tar’ble thrawn, the 
-Reids, 
Tar’ble dour—an’ beneath it tar’ble feared. 
My poor wee Annie. 
How long is she gone ? 
Just two-three minutes. 
I can overtake her. 
Here, keep my coat ; it’s too heavy ; I must run. 
(Shriek of wind. Bang of door). 


Which will it be? Which will it be? Oh God! 
this waiting. 
Annie an’ Maxwell out in the tempest there, 
An’ my poor John, poor crooked-tempered John ; 
Bravin’ the river to show he’s not afeared. 
The big dour man, wi’ the heart of a frighted boy. 
Which will it be? But I can’t sit an’ mourn, 
Wringing my hands. I must think. What will be 
needed ? 
Blankets for sure, I’ll hang them out to warm. 
(A loud knock. Latch lifted. Sound of many footsteps). 


I promised I’d bring him back, but it’s not as I hoped 
I’m bringin’ him home to ye now. 
(Heavy load latd on floor). 


My man’s come home! 
Quiet is my poor John, an’ cold an’ still, 
Wi’ no fear on his battered face. He looks content. 
Whatever the dread in his heart, he’s conquered it 
now. 
Och, I questioned which it would be, but I knew 
all the time,. 
My John, poor frighted John. 
Let us give ye a hand 
To help ye lift the body intil the room. 
Aye, the body, the body ; this isn’t John any more, 
Only a body. (Sobs) My decent, kindly, John. 
(Sound of weeping). 
(Notse of rushing wind and water. Frade out). 
(Music of brass instruments. Fading out). 
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MALE Voice What a little thing is man amidst the mountains, 


ANNIE: 


MAXWELL : 


ANNIE: 


MAXWELL : 


ANNIE: 


The mighty mountains that o’erlean the valley, 
Daunting the darkened valley with their shadows, 
Changeless, immovable, austere. 
Before the mortals came, they ruled the valley ; 
Men’s generations fade like altering seasons, 
They live and struggle and are not, but the 
mountains 

Eternally endure. 
What is man’s strength against the giant forces 
Bred in the mountains ? Whirling winds and waters, 
Tumults of storm and rain, clamour of thunder, 
The steely lightning stroke. 
For human hearts shall fail, and minds be weary, 
Battling the tempest, stumbling in the darkness ; 
Who will withstand th’ assault of the unseen Mighty, 
When the days of doom are come ? 

(Plaintive harp-mustc). 

(Wind and rain, and thundering waters. The noises come in 
sudden gusts, and persist through the whole scene. The human 
voices are heard in gasps, disjointed, despairing. The whole 
atmosphere of the scene 1s one of tumult and struggle ; the power 
of the natural forces is to be emphasised). 


What a storm—the wind and the rain—and it’s 
darkening early ; 

The river is over the meadow—the bridge holds fast. 

Father! Father!—I can’t see—I can’t hear—The 
spate is like thunder. 

(distant call) Annie! Annie !—Wait for me, wait— 
keep away from the bridge. 

Can I wade the flood ? It’s like a whirl-pool here— 
I must reach the bridge. 

The current won’t be so strong in the flooded meadow 
—I must try—I must try. 

(still distant) Annie! Annie! don’t risk the bridge. 
Wait for me—wait for me. 

It runs like a mill-race—deep and cold and wild—It’s 
over my knees. 

I must force my way to the bridge-—Oh Father ! 
Father ! 


MAXWELL : 


ANNIE : 


MAXWELL : 


MAXWELL : 
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Annie! I see her at last—Is she mad? Isshe mad ? 
She’s wading the flood. 

Come back—Annie, Come back—Oh God! I can’t 
make her hear. 


How cold! How fierce—like wild horses—Oh, the 
river’s too strong. 


(A wild despairing shriek). 


She’s gone, she’s gone—She’s down in the pool—The 
river has got her, Oh God! 

It has pulled her under—No! there in the slack, 
near the bank— 


(gasping) Good job I can swim—I must keep my 
head—I must watch for drift-wood. 

How cold the water—pure melted snow—and as 
swift as a mill-race— 

I must keep my head—There’s a pine-log coming—- 
Dive, you fool, dive— 

I’m near her now—but how dark, with the foam 
and the spray— 

In the slack, near the bank—over there—It’s not 
running so strong— 

I can hold myself to a course—There she is, there !— 
At the end of the pool. 

Tossed like a golden branch on the cruel waters— 

Steady now, steady, man! Don’t lose your head— 
on the right—at the bank— 


A few strokes more—I’ve got her—Heavens! she’s 
gone—No, there close at hand— 

Annie, Annie, I’ve found you at last! Dear God, 
is she dead ? 

She’s breathing still—she opens her eyes—Can you 
hear me Sweet ? Can you hear ? 

Leave my arms free—Lock your hands round my 
neck—Make sure of your hold. 

Thank God I’m as strong as a bull—More muscle 
than brain— 

But it’s cold, it’s cold—The run’s not so fierce over 
here—Can I make the bank ? 
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Hold fast, dear girl—the water is shallowing—Here’s 
a sandy spit 

Will give me grip for my feet—Can I reach it—At 
last !— 

I’ve got a foot-hold—That overhanging tree—Have 
I missed it ? — Damn! 

No here we are—it holds my weight—bless the 
stout ashen branch— 

I must keep my head—no tripping, no stumbling— 
I’m nearing the bank— 

The force of the current weakens—another yard— 
steadily, steadily.— 

We are out of the stream—it’s meadow beneath my 
feet—My love! My love! 

We are safe—we are safe—Grip my wrist and hold 
strong as you can, 

I'll climb the bank—Come, give me the other hand— 
Vl haul you up— 

Poor-half-drowned, half-dead darling—We are safe— 
Can you hear ? 

Oh blessed solid ground beneath our feet! Oh 
blessed air ! 

And most beloved world—dear living world—We 
are alive! 

And the deadly river is foiled. Darling, open your 
eyes. 

Say but one word—You still breathe—We are 
saved, we are saved. 

(a weak whisper) Max, is it you; is it you? Where 
is my father ? 

Thank God for that voice, 

And now I must carry you home. Ask me no 
questions, dear, 

Lie quiet there in my arms, whilst I carry you home. 

But your dread is over, the spell is broken, the river 
is foiled, 

You can forget your fear, you are come from the 
river alive. 
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ANNIE: Hold me! Hold me close, hold me always. I am 
safe in your love, 
And all fear is forgotten for ever. 


(Wild clamour of wind and waters, gradually fading away to 
gentle music). 


MALE VoIcE: There is one spirit will outlast the mountains, 
There is one passion will outface the tempest, 
One splendour that will triumph over darkness, 


CHORUS: Love in the heart of man. 
FEMALE Now fear will fade, and terror be forgotten, 
VOICE: And violence be a shadow scarce remembered ; 


Rivers will run like lambs in quiet pastures, 
Peace blossom as the rose. 
CHORUS : Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it. 
(Wild outburst of storm and rushing waters, gradually fading 


away, and succeeded by tender pastoral music of clarinet and 
harp). 


Extracts from 


THE CARELESS FLOWER 
By Jack B. Yeats 


I 


ACK to the House, where they had their mid-day meal of 
bananas and pine-apple. As they sat, Gladys on the side 
of her bed, the others on their bundle of faggots, they 

smoked, and Mark told them exactly, to his own satisfaction, 
how the Island Man had come. He said :— 

‘Tt was like this, I am certain in my own mind. He was in 

some part along on the main land there to the south, and facing 
the Gulf, and he was up at the Casino playing the tables, and he 
won a bit, a good bit, and then he came away. And he owed a 


F 
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good deal and he put his winnings in an envelope and he wrote 
directions on the back of a couple of visiting cards, and he put 
the cards with his winnings in the envelope, and he dropped the 
lot into the letter. box, or tossed it into the window perhaps, 
that belonged to his attorney. That was to pay what he owed. 
Then he went down along the beach and he came to a white house 
with a quay white too, a private quay and a private harbour, and 
it had a white motor boat init. I’m not making any of this out 
from fixings found, like a detective; I just know how he did it 
somehow. Yes, Gladys, what did you say? He wasn't ill; no, 
he was quite well, just a bit bent in his business whatever it was. 
And he got down to his house and he was hurrying and he took 
up, down in the kitchen, a pot off the stove—that’s the pot that 
hangs behind the house—and he ran upstairs. The house was 
empty, the servants were out on the spread, and in the hall he 
saw the luncheon basket. Up in his room he got the suit case 
and he jambed the dressing case into it, and the shirts, and he 
saw the dictionary, on the dressing table and he slapped that in 
too, and the tooth brush, and the bent brush—he’d had a delicate 
throat one time—and the yellow slippers, he slipped them in too. 
And then he jumped down the stairs, took up the tea basket, 
and let himself out of the front door. He didn’t stop for water, 
there was plenty in a tank on his motor boat he knew. It was a 
big boat. He’d got a dinghy, very small, lying by the steps of 
the private quay, all painted red (the dinghy) with a gold curl 
along the gunwale. And he got in and loosed it, and shoved off 
with his foot. He had a soft felt silver-coloured hat on at the 
time, and it fell into the harbour, but he didn’t bother, it floated 
away. And in the motor boat he let go the moorings: he made 
the dinghy fast aft and he let the motor boat float out of the 
harbour, just assisting it along with a paddle. As soon as he 
was out of the mouth of his little private harbour, he got an off- 
shore slant of wind and the motor boat being high forrard, she 
caught the wind well and blew before it straight away. It wasn’t 
till the wind died out that he had to turn to with the engine. 
And he kept the engine going off and on all day and all the next 
day, and he found the sun pretty stiff on his pate until he laid a 
canvas up on a couple of paddles, and made a little awning for 
himself. And I think, maybe, he made a sort of a tam-o-shanter 
for himself out of a bit of a jib he had found in a locker. And 
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somewhere under the bushes where he fell on death by the glade, 
we'll find that or another like it. He was a good many days, I 
can’t tell how many, I wish I did. And then this Island moved up 
right across his bows and he began nosing round it, on the westard, 
where he came up with it, all steep: so he came round our side 
and he nosed along. No sign of any one in charge. And he lay 
off all night watching. No lights. No sign of smoke. And so 
he came in close. Now he got a creek or a natural harbour some- 
where about not far away, and he ran in there and he dropped the 
anchor, and he came ashore in the dinghy. And he prospected 
around and he found first this nice place, and we found it in our 
time after he’d made it as it is, Something Special. And he found 
some plantain and bananas growing and plenty of water, two good 
springs, and he used to drink one, one time, and then the other. 
And he thought they were very healthy for him. And he was 
feeling peaceful and quiet. But not until he’d got rid of the motor 
boat. That was the first link he broke. He opened her and he 
towed her off into deep water and saw her sink. And he hung on 
to the dinghy for two or three days, and then he opened her and 
he shoved her off into deep water, full of stones, and he saw her 
sink. And then he came back and sat here, where he built the 
house later on. And he had a smoke of the pipe. After that, I 
don’t know how many days or years, he lived peaceably enough, 
drinking the clear waters and eating his bananas and his pine- 
apples, and then we hove in his sight—and one, two, three, out 
oes he.” 
When he was finished Mark sat back, leaning against the side 
of the House, tired with his own talking of a dead man’s history, 
and so he did not hear it the first time that Gladys said, “ I think 
we should put a headstone over his grave.” So she said it again, 
and Gaw and Ralph looked towards Mark, and Mark said, “ No, 
I’m against. He don’t want it.” But said Gladys, “ We can 
see he was a gentleman.” That wasn’t at all the way she meant 
to put it, and it sounded dreadful to her. She meant that the 
dead man was, she gathered by the remains of his clothes and 
the tea basket, a person of orthodox bringing up, and she felt 
that after death, when the heat and disappointments of life were 
over, he would like a stone above his grave to be remembered by. 
She would have liked to make this clear, but Mark was determined 
that the man’s wishes for anonymity perfect should be respected. 
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And he said he hoped soon the heavy growing climate would cover 
all sign of his grave so that “ these ones’ won’t themselves be 
able to find the place they laid him. And if he is in want of 
men’s prayers, he'll never lack them, for the whole length and 
breadth of the Island is his death home. And any sailor that ever 
hears of it will give him the good thought, and there’s nothing 
as good as the good thought of a sailor. They have the knack 
Olas 

But Gladys was still unchanged in her idea. She said— 
‘I think perhaps when we get home the Scrutineer should put 
some memorial up to him somewhere.”’ 

And Ralph agreed that something would be done. He 
would get a brass put up somewhere in some church; if they 
had the man’s name, it might be a curious name. Some English 
names, if he was English, are very curious—and local. And if 
they found a place where the name was indigeous, they could get 
the local vicar to have a brass put up in the church if they paid 
for it. And that would be all right, and what did Gaw think ? 

And Gaw said, “ It would be more than ‘allright.’ It would 
be magnificent.” 


2 


ARK and Gaw looked over at each other sitting on each side 
of their lively spring, or resting in, the shade near the 
furnace top, and each hoped that he, himself, looked half 

so full of bloom as he saw his friend. They talked sometimes 
about what they saw about them. They had a clear horizon 
from the furnace top and the sea, three-quarters of the circle 
complete, an immense sheet of gently undulating water. And 
Gaw said a nine mile horizon from the sea level at the shore, I 
believe, up here what must it be? We might for all we know be 
seeing clear across into the Pacific, or would the rolling down of 
the surface of the globe put us out of it? I wish I’d never been 
told the World wasn’t still flat.”’ 

“T forgot it. I learnt on a flat map hanging on a wall— 
that and experience.” 

And Gaw thought of a holiday by the seaside as a child, 
south of London, and though the coast of France inust have been 
only a few miles away, in the dusk of the evening the sea that 
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flop-flopped at his feet was to him wider than even this sea, which 
might be the nearer side of the Pacific. And he remembered 
wooden groins across the sand, and pools at their feet, and an 
extraordinarily penetrating smell of seaweed, more powerful than 
any seaweed smell he had ever brought to his nose since. He 
thought it was probably because his nose was a young, small and 
just a debutant nose. And he smiled to himself to think how 
clever he thought he was when he found that you could be a 
boy debutant if you remembered not to have an e in your tail, 
and he thought his nose was very likely slightly tilted with open 
nostrils; and he thought all debutantes should have slightly 
retrousse noses. 

And Mark thought that the sea was very like a prairie—and 
with a little effort, you could fancy an American railway engine 
with its cow-catcher in front, and its smelling smoke stack, running 
on lines straight across the ocean’s top side, with sea-buffaloe’s 
tails up in the ends of their neat rumps, woolly heads down, racing 
away to port and starboard. And perhaps a red painted harvester 
machine in the front to the left of the engine, with a lot of small 
horses pulling it. And then he remembered that that picture in 
his memory properly went with a streaming, sunset sky. It was 
made up, he knew, of posters he had seen in his boyhood long 
ago. 

E Some high clouds rolling away into a perspective leaving a 
long, straight lane of light between them, shadowed the water 
beneath them as the line of light shone on the surface and, ii: a 
moment, Gaw was looking out of the window of an Hotel, away 
from which a river with straight green banks, shot away before 
him. It was a boating and coaching hotel on an English river. 
The front of the hotel was on a roadway as it had a splinter bar 
in the hall, and coaching prints varnished deeply. But the other 
side of the hotel where sun was had bow windows overhanging 
the river, and its yellowy water, smelling of old pike, and perch 
and roach and rud, and dripping rye pecks, and iris roots. A 
little to the right the river turned left handed from you, as you 
faced up the river and looked out of the open bow. But under 
you it slid again to the right, sucked and dragged to the weir. 
There was a good head of water that day after the thunder rain 
of the two days previously. And the edge of the level of the 
river water as it went over the weir, was polished like the galan- 
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tine that shone darkly on the side board of the coffee room, which 
had those bow windows. Gaw, one of his lucky weeks, had been 
enjoying a feeling of comparative affluence and lunching with 
relish. At the opposite end of the table had been a lady of noble 
form and pleasing eyes, one more pleasing than the other. When 
she got up from lunch with her beau, who was elderly or fearing 
elderyness, had begun. to preserve his appearance early, she 
turned gracefully to glance down along the table to Gaw. _ Oh, 
it was years ago, and Gaw very affluent conscious, was feeling a 
fine figure of man. She glanced at Gaw with her best pleasing 
eye. Oh, it was nothing in the nature of a glad-eye, though the 
day was before the expression was in common use. It was an eye 
that realized Gaw as being there at the table end, nothing more. 
When the lady and her beau had gone, Gaw saw a pink clove 
carnation lying by the lady’s plate. She had had a bunch of 
them fastened with a brooch to her corsage: no more than the 
pleasing eye. This carnation had been lying by the lady’s plate 
where it had fallen when Gaw first climbed up into the coffee 
room. But when the lady had gone, Gaw walked over to the 
flower, picked it up, and sniffed its scent which was to him like 
a white sugar stick with pink corkscrew stripes. He walked 
with the flower to the window and holding his hand for a time 
there overhanging the sliding river, he opened his fingers and the 
crisp petalled flower fell on to the surface and joined the river’s 
faun-like mottlings as they moved with here a half-turn, here a 
long run, to the weir—and disappeared into the rush of water. 
But nearer to sea the flower came up again, drenched, crumpled, 
but full of smiles. It was not exactly sentiment that made Gaw 
drop the flower to the river, but he knew the waiter would soon 
be flapping his way up into the coffee room, and Gaw was certain 
that if the flower remained on the table until the waiter came, 
that he would take it up, snuffle his nose into it, sneeze a little 
and then stick the flower in the lapel of his noisome spotted black 
coat. Gaw knew by the man’s face that he was the sort of waiter 
who would insult a flower by considering it as a fit companion 
for the grease, egg, jam, spirits, wines and beers consumed on 
the hotel premises and of whose splashings he took his share 
every season that he was there. 

_ Gaw thought at that time, or he had been told and at that 
time did not doubt, that the waiters were always wearing evening 
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dress misfitted for dukes, and he wondered as he watched this 
one flapping the table for one illusive fly with his napkin, how it 
was that dukes were able to bamboozle their tailors into taking 
back suits which the dukes found unfitted. He supposed it 
was a matter of money. He wondered if Gaw’s misfits would 
ever be offered to waiters. But, as things had turned out, it 
had not been so. He had never returned a misfit to a tailor. 
When, in good moments, he had been able to order a new suit, it 
was always after having just paid for the old one. So relations 
with tailors, when he had any, were always semi-strained : not 
often as bad as “ Taut and Complaining.” So any high-handed 
style was not to come from his side of the bargain. 

He remembered that, looking up the river, a punt was half 
in the fair-way, made fast and steady, with two Windsor chairs 
and two fishermen from God knows where, sitting on the chairs, 
and a pale yellow jar with a darker yellow top, many gallons 
size, sat between them on a third chair. And white mugs with 
blue bands were easy to hand and a large basket had contained 
lunch. 

The pink flower had gone down and presently the pink sun 
would silhouette the fishermen. And Gaw stepped out of his 
dream, and smiled at Mark opposite to him, and both sighing 
without any unhappiness for different days that were no more, 
they began to descend the cliffs to the other Island world below. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SWIFT 


By R. Wyse Jackson 


“SHE figure of Jonathan Swift has become in Ireland almost a 
qi legendary one. In many parts of the country anecdotes 
are still told about him, and probably more humorous 
stories are assigned to him than even to Father Healy. For 
example, it would be an extraordinarily interesting thing to follow 
Swift’s 1723 tour of the south, tracking local traditions and 
reminiscences through Co. Kilkenny; Co. Tipperary where he 
appears to have lodged with an eccentric but hospitable gentle- 
man at Thomastown ; Cork (of which city he afterwards became 
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a freeman) ; Bandon, where a set of verses continuing the notorious 
couplet about “‘ Jew, Turk or Atheist ’’ survives ; Castle Townsh- 
end, where the house where he slept is still shown; Carberry 
where he almost fell over the cliffs and wrote a set of latin verses 
about the wild rocks; north through Co. Clare {there are a few 
lines of typical verse about fish on Friday remembered in Sixmile- 
bridge) ; and on to the little Cathedral city of Clonfert. All 
along the journey Swift left the impress of his personality, and 
it may not be too late even now to retrace the route of that obscure 
trip. For year after year fresh items of interest about Swift 
turn up in unexpected places. From here and there come folk- 
lore, anecdotes, verses, scraps of his autograph and so forth. 
In this brief article we collected a few matters which have hitherto 
almost escaped notice. 


% * * * 


A FRAGMENT OF INVECTIVE. 


This year the Dean of Christ Church, Dublin, discovered a 
characteristically scurrilous inscription in Swift’s handwriting 
on the title page of a book in the Cathedral Library. It is a typical 
example of Georgian “‘ odium theologicum ’’—a late product of a 
period which argued its religion with the aid of vigorous abuse. 
Swift was never the man to follow too closely the methods and 
the advice of the good Bishop Bedell to his clergy of the Diocese 
of Kilmore, that ‘ our calling is to deal with errors, not to disgrace 
the man with scolding words.’”’ He preferred to follow in the 
tradition of those who 


“.. . . prove their doctrine orthodox 
With apostolic blows and knocks.”’ 


Swift could not bring himself to spare the man while condemning 
the error. Controversy was to him a personal matter. He found 
it hard to deal with opponents in an objective manner. Very 
significant is a phrase he once write. “ Do not the multiplying 
villianies of men corrode your mind and exhaust your spirit ? ” 
It was in character that when he disapproved of books he should 
write abusive personal notes about the authors. The margins 
of some of the books in Marsh’s Library give vigorous examples 
of this idiosyncracy. 
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Here is the text of the outburst on the title page of the first 
of the twelve volumes of the Annals of Cesar Baronius. 


‘““ At vos venite in ignem 
Annales Baronii Cesaris cacata charta 
Pessimus inter pessimos scriptores 
falsissimus inter falsissimos 
nugacissimus inter nugacissimos 
insulsissimus inter insulsissimos 
Ita post lecturam dodecim 
voluminum ira et taedio percitus. 
Jonath. Swift. 
Pel), 1720;"° 


It was at the bitterest period of Swift’s life. Stella had 
died just a year before. In 1729 that most horrible of satires, 
the “Modest Proposal”’ had appeared. ‘‘ Saeva Indignatio”’ 
had curdled his spirit. 

Who was Cesar Baronius, that Swift in his wrath and bore- 
dom should consign his books to the flames or that he should 
label the author as the worst, the most lying, the most futile 
and the most absurd of writers ? 

He was a cardinal and a distinguished Roman historian of 
the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. He 
died in 1607, “ leaving an estimable private character and the 
reputation of extensive erudition.”” His “ Ecclesiastical Annals ” 
appeared in twelve large folio volumes between 1588 and 1607, 
and they contain the history of the Christian Church up to the 
year 1198. It has been admitted by responsible historians that 
much of this work is written from a strongly partisan point of 
view. Dean Lewis-Crosby’s find throws interesting light on 
Swift’s studies and gives us another curious example of his powers 
of vituperation. Nevertheless we still hold that for sheer force 
of bludgeoning it does not equal that manifesto of the Ana- 
baptists in which Oliver Cromwell is described as “that grand 
imposter, that loathsome hypocrite, that detestable traitor, that 
prodigy of nature, that opprobium of mankind, that landscape 
of iniquity, that sink of sin, and that compendium of baseness 
who now calls himself our Protector !”’ 


* * * ** * * 
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A SATIRE ON MARRIAGE 


By the kindness of the editor of this magazine we have been 
permitted to copy a most interesting poem which is in his collection. 
It is printed in a Dublin newspaper issued in the year 1773, as a 
fragment of advertisement on the reverse side of the leaf shows. 
The publication seems to be Faulkner's Penny Journal, and, since 
Faulkner succeeded Harding as Swift’s publisher, it is quite 
likely that this poem may have long remained unnoticed or 
forgotten in the printer’s office. The contributor boldly attributes 
the authorship to ‘“‘ the late Dean Swift,’ and asserts that it has 
not previously been published. At any rate, it does not appear in 
any of the collections of Swift’s works, and careful search has 
failed to trace its existence elsewhere. Here is a reprint of the 
whole page exactly as it stands: 


“The following Poem of the late Dean Swift has never yet been 
published. By inserting it in your useful and amusing Paper 


you will oblige the Public, and A constant Friend 


La Cause pourquoi Deux Amants ne s’ennyient point, 
cest parce quills parlent toujours d’eux mesmes. 
Maximes de Mons. de la Rochfacauld. 


A Maxim of Rochfacault’s, by Dean Swift. 


Wise Rochfacault has scarce assigned 
One Virtue to the human Mind. 
I mean a Virtue pure, unmixt, 
Without a Growth of Vice betwixt. 
Our Actions, Passions, thro’ his Quill 
Are fairly annalysed to II. 
His Maxims say, (where’re he got ’em) 
That Vice is lurking at the Bottom. 


His o’ergrown Satire does not spare 
The Brave, the Gen’rous, or the Fair. 
Yet most I marvel what cou’d move, 
His witty Malice against Love ; 

For hear him wickedly decide, 
That Love is nothing else but Pride. 
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“The Cause why Lovers when alone, 
“ Are never tir’d is easily shewn ; 
‘For trace it to it’s genuine Source, 
“Self is the Subject of Discourse.” 


I'll not uphold the Maxim true, 
I but illustrate what he drew. 


The harmless Virgin just begun 
Through female Fopperies to run, 
Frequents the Opera, Park and Play, 
Sees the same Faces ev’ry Day ; 

Her Heart ne’er entertains a Spark ; 

She loves the Opera, Play and Park. 

But let a Youth with Wealth endowed, 
Distinguish her amidst the Crowd, 
Commend her Shape, Complexion, Eyes, 
And teach her how herself to prize, 
Strange Thoughts within her Bosom move, 
And Pride will kindle into Love. 


Damon a Youth for Celia sighs, 

His Fortune of a middle Size, 

His Character exempt from Blame 

Clear as the Stock from whence he came, 
Nor Envy’s self his Virtue wounds ; 

But Celia has six Thousand Pounds. 
From whence ’tis plain her Right is clear, 
To have six Hundred Pounds a Year; 
And Marriage Settlements provide, 

For ev'ry Chance that may betide. 

No Girl will yield, tho’ e’er so raw, 

The Usury allow’d by Law.— 

Damon in vain may speak his Pains ; 
PRIDE enters, and forbids the Bans. 
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The friendly Law makes all Things common 
Betwixt the Man and his good Woman, 
As tho’ in Wedlock were design’d 
A secret Unison of Mind, 
That if the Partner’s Heart shou’d ache, 
The corresponding Heart must shake, 
As coupl’d by some magic Tie :— 
Experience gives the Law the Lye: 
For grant them plighted Heart for Heart, 
And Hymen has perform’d his Part, 
Connubial Love ne’er claims her Thought— 
But what she costs, and what she brought ; 
Her Head a Chaos wild becomes, 
Of Dress, and Equipage, and Drums, 
And Servants silver-liv’ried o’er, 
And fifty Thousand Follies more. 


In rural Scenes, remote from Art, 
Where Nature better plays her Part, 
The frisking Baggage full of Glee, 
That scarce has conn’d her A.B.C. 
Throws out her Nets around the Plain, 
To catch the Heart of amorous Swain ; 
Nor can she give her Conquests o’er, 
Till stock’d with Lovers Half a Score ; 
Nor knows she then on which to fix, 
But plays on all her jilting Tricks. 
Meantime, beneath the Hedge-row Green, 
He scarce a Youth, and she Sixteen, 

A little Elf, with beardless Chin ; 
Teaches, and learns of her to Sin; 
Secure they crop the barren Joy, 

And taste the Bliss without Alloy. 


Wise Rochfacault, you well decide, 
That Love is nothing else but Pride. 
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_ It is the business of the critic to try to analyse such a poem 
in order to test its authenticity. Can it really be assigned to 
the Dean? The quality is not very high, but nevertheless can 
it be a genuine relic from those sheaves of Swift manuscripts 
which found their way into print in the highways and byways 
of eighteenth century publishing? We know that his output 
in later years was immense, and on occasions rather mechanical. 
In his “ Lines on the Death of Dr. Swift ” he refers to these stacks 
of material. 


ce 


Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains ; 
Three genuine tomes of Swift remains! ”’ 


Stray poems and epigrams and squibs of all kinds found 
their way into the hands of enterprising printers and hosts of 
acquaintances like Sheridan and Mrs. Barber and Mrs. Pilkington. 
The Dean’s love of mystery kept him from admitting the authenti- 
city of many pieces attributed to him. He has asserted that he 
has borne the reproach of many hundreds of printed papers that 
he had never seen. Undoubtedly he had his ardent imitators. 
But on the whole, if we accept the opinion of Elrington Ball, 
the vast majority of pieces attributed to him did owe their origin 
at least to his inspiration, if not actually to his pen. So far, 
then, there is not the slightest reason for doubting the authenticity 
of this piece. Indeed, the testimony of its publisher makes out 
a prima facie case in its favour. 

Can it be assigned to any definite period of Swift’s life ? 
Whether it is genuine or derivative, there is a probability that 
it may be assigned to the period after Stella’s death, or sometime 
about 1730 at earliest. Closer dating is difficulty as there are no 
personal allusions of any kind. In itself this is a suspicious 
factor as regards authenticity, for despite his protests that 


(as 


.... malice never was his aim, 
He lash’d the vice but spared the name,’ 


he rarely refrained from introducing personalities. A Swift 
poem without topical allusions is rare indeed. One clue, however, 
there is. The quotation from Rochefoucault and the manner 
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of its introduction recalls strongly the introduction of Faulkner's 
Dublin edition of the lines on his death. 


“Verses on the Death of Dr. S——, D.S.P.D. 
Occasioned By reading a Maxim of Rochefoucault. 
Dans lVadversitié de nos meilleurs amis nous trowv- 
ons quelque chose, qui ne nous deplaist pas. In the 
Adversity of our best Friends, we find something 
that doth not displease us. Written by Himself, 
November 1731. 

London Printed: Dublin: Re-printed by George 
Faulkner. M,DCC,XXXIX.” 


There is no doubt that the author of our poem knows these 
lines. But whether this suggests authenticity, or merely studied 
imitation after the manner of one of the Dean’s best known poems 
must be a matter of opinion. 

The thought and philosophy of the whole set of verses follows 
the trend of Swift’s later ideas very closely. Here, for example 
we find the notorious revulsion against chivalry which distorted 
his outlook on love and marriage. Though nowhere as ugly or 
unprintable as in some of his later pathological verses, the attitude 
of unwillingly fascinated disgust is there quite clearly. We see 
the mind of an author who hates marriage, yet cannot keep his 
thoughts away from it. The 1728 edition of “ Thoughts on 
Various Subjects ’’ contains the aphorism ‘‘ What they do in 
Heaven we are ignorant of; what they do not we are told ex- 
pressly, That they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 
The celibacy which could write in 1721 


““T ne’er admitted Love a guest 
In all the habitudes of life,” 


had been brutalised and coarsened by the passage of years into 
a loathing which finds its expression in a horrified and disgusting 
flow of contempt and sordid detail. In this poem one finds the 
typical attitude, but it somehow lacks the urgency of hatred which 
we should expect from Swift’s pen. Apart from the last eighteen 
lines, which have the genuine ring, the verses are a little pedestrian 
and perhaps read as slightly insincere—as if we were reading a 
competent imitator. 
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Of the definite theme of the poem—“ that love is nothing 
‘else but pride”’; that matrimony is based on self interest—we 
may say that it is quite in character with Swift’s opinion. Again 
we go to his “ Thoughts on Various Subjects,’ and find “ That 
the cause of most actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the 
love of ourselves.’’ Furthermore his picture of the fashionable 
bride whose mind is a chaos— 

“ Of Dress and Equipage and Drums, 
And Servants silver-liv’ried o’er, 
And fifty Thousand Follies more,”’ 


is in line with his expressed opinions of the wives of the wealthy— 
“ Bred a fondling and an heiress ; 
Drest like any lady mayoress ; 
Cockered by the servants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground ; 
Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continued play-day ; 
Balls and masquerades and shows, 
Visits, plays and powdered beaux.” 


To sum up. The poem is definitely attributed to Swift. 
The thought of this poem recalls the Dean closely, and there are 
correspondences in idea and method which are decidedly Swiftian. 
Again, its apparent origin from a publishing house with a great 
Swift tradition supports its claim to authenticity. We have then 
a prima facie case for genuineness. But from the point of view of 
style there are some doubts. The personal touch is lacking and 
so is the forceful vehemence we might have expected. Again, 
something of Swift’s crisp definiteness of style is missing. No 
writer lived up to his own definition of style as ‘‘ Proper words 
in proper places’’ more competently than Swift. Everything 
he wrote is crystal clear at the first reading. Here we feel that 
there is a tendency to drag, a hint that the form is hampering 
the writer in a manner alien to Swift’s genius. Our opinion— 
and it is given subject to correction—is that it may well be a 
good imitation, though the external evidence is strong in favour 
of authenticity. A f F 


(To be continued). 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
J. M. SYNGE, SUPPLEMENTAL TO BOURGEOIS 
AND MacMANUS 


The Well of the Saints, 1905. MacManus No. 3. Bourgeois describes this 
item as “‘ Published at The Abbey Theatre,’ which is not accurate. His biblio- 
graphy, of course, claims only to be a ‘‘ descriptive list,’’ but his other descriptions 
are more accurate. The actual title of this item, as set out by MacManus, has 
“London: A. H. Bullen./Dublin: The Abbey Theatre/1905,’’ and as Mr. John 
Quinn’s copy is catalogued as ‘‘ Dublin, 1905’’ I wonder whether there was 
an issue with the Abbey Theatre name only. The second edition of this wolfhound 
edition, published the same year, has a Maunsel title only, though the text 1s 
still the Bullen sheets. 

Bourgeots also says this was published in cloth. Has it been seen in cloth ? 
I have a copy in boards, the binding the same as the 1905 Bullen edition, and 
with the Bullen title—label on spine, and the title London and Dublin as in 
MacManus. This was presumably issued in London at the same time as the 
Wolfhound wrappered edition appeared in Dublin. 

I do not know what is the exact priority of this edition over the edition 
published with the Yeats’ introduction in the same year by Bullen, as Plays 
For an Irish Theatre, Vol. IV. There cannot be much between them, and that 
edition should also be collated, I think, as the identical sheets are used for the 
text in both editions. 

The Aran Islands. 1907. MacManus No. 6. This was not published until 
the end of April, 1907. I have a cutting from a catalogue of a presentation copy 
from the author to Miss Mary Allgood, dated 28th April, 1907, presumably one 
of the first copies off the press, and there is ample evidence otherwise. But 
copies with the date 1906 are undoubtedly extant, and no certain explanation 
of them is forthcoming. Messrs. Hodges Figgis catalogued one in their Catalogue 
No. X in 1910; Mr. C. W. Beaumont catalogued one in his Catalogue No. 21 
in 1914; Mr. B. Rota had one in 1923, and a second subsequently ; there was 
one in the John Quinn sale in 1924; and Mr. J. H. Fowler catalogued one in 
his Catalogue No, 2 in 1939. It is clear from the various descriptions that this 
issue is identical with the 1907 issue save for the date. 

It is not possible to explain this issue save by conjecture. The Aran Islands 
is announced in No. 1 of the Shanaciie as “‘ in the press,’’ and in No. 2 as “in 
rapid preparation.” These numbers are not dated, but were both published 
in 1906. In No. 3 of The Arrow, dated 23rd February, 1907, it is still advertised 
as “in rapid preparation.” In No. 3 of the Shanachie, which is dated March, 1907, 
the book is announced as ‘“‘ Ready in April.’” Mr. George Roberts can recollect 
nothing to explain the fact that a small number of 1906 copies were issued. 
Mrs, Roberts seemed to have a hazy recollection of some advance copies of some 
book having been sent to Elkin Mathews, but this was after I had suggested 
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this as a possible explanation. I think it likely that a few copies were sent him 
for Xmas, 1906, in expectation of the book being ready to publish by Xmas. 
And there the matter must be left. Mr. Roberts promises me to make a thorough 
search through his papers, which are stored, when he is in a position to get at 
them some time in the future. But perhaps any reader of these notes who has 
a copy of the 1906 edition would compare it carefully with the 1907 one and let 
me know whether they are identical. 

The large paper edition appears to have been all dated 1907. 

Curiously enough, the rg11 blue buckram edition of this, has on the verso 
of the half title ‘‘ First Printed, 1906. Large Paper Edition, 1906.” 

Detrdre of the Sorrows. 1910. MacManus No. 11. MacManus refers, in a 
note, to the John Quinn edition of this, of which he was unable to locate a copy. 
I have a copy, which is available for detailed collation. But there are two 
issues of it, one the book as published, and the other the book with nine pages 
of corrections bound in at the end. In a prefatory note to the corrections Mr. 
Quinn says that he printed the book from the Cuala Press edition and he 
found, on comparing it with Synge’s manuscripts, it had various errors. 
He goes on “I had all the copies of my edition except five on vellum and five 
on hand-made paper destroyed. I have had printed a new edition of fifty,which 
is a careful and faithful reproduction of Synge’s MS. and gives as near as may 
be the punctuation indicated by him. The corrections indicated below should 
be made in this edition.”’ 

This note, however, is erroneous, strange though it may seem. According 
‘to it he destroyed the original issue save ten copies, and printed a new corrected 
edition, printing also these corrections for the remnant retained of the original 
issue. But many more than ten copies of the original issue are in existence, 
and very few of the issue with the correction pages. In the Quinn Sale Catalogue 
appear only the original uncorrected issue and the same with the correction 
pages bound in. The text of both these is identical with the Cuala edition, and 
there is a note in the catalogue to say that “ the new edition referred to in the 
note to the corrections was never printed.’’ I imagine that what happened 
was that Quinn had the corrections printed, and inserted in a number of copies, 
possibly the ten copies he intended to preserve, with the intention of destroying 
the others and printing an entirely new edition. But he certainly did not destroy 
the uncorrected issue, because some years after his sale Schultes Book Store of 
New York catalogued it, and I bought fifteen copies of it, as well as four copies 
with the corrections bound in—all they had. Mr. Quinn’s Sale also contained 
the corrected proof sheets of ‘‘ Mr. Quinn’s First Edition, which he intended 
to make his Second Edition, but which was never printed,”’ compared with the 
manuscript and corrected by Mr. Quinn and Vincent O’Sullivan. 

Collected Works. 1910. MacManus No. 12. There were two issues of this, 
the ordinary issue in grey buckram, and a special issue in quarter vellum, with 
linen sides, otherwise identical. This specially bound edition was advertised 
at 10s. per set extra, and was bound up to order only. It is believed that not 
more than a hundred were done. The set makes one of the most beautiful books 
Maunsels produced. The five volume edition in blue buckram, of 1911, is also 
a handsome set. It contains the illustrations to the Avan Islands, not reproduced 
in the Collected Works, and eight illustrations to In Wicklow and West Kerry 


H 
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taken from the original newspaper articles and not appearing in any other edition. 
It does not contain ‘“‘ Under Ether,” which appears only in the 1910 edition. 
Plays—Revised Collected Edition. 1932. Allen and Unwin. This edition 
prints the plays chronologically, placing The Tinkers’ Wedding between Riders 
to the Sea and The Well of the Saints, on the ground that it was first written in 
1903, although that version was superseded by the published version, written 
in 1906. It contains also eight pages of extracts from Synge’s note books, and 
an “‘ improved version ”’ of the third act of The Well of the Saints, written in 1908, 
and taken from the Abbey Theatre copy of the play. ; 
Letters to My Daughter. By Rev. S. Synge. Talbot Press. 1931. This 
book of family letters contains a great many references to Synge, some photographs, 
four letters from him, a couple of poems by him, and an interesting reference 
to his early love affair of 1894. P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


Obituarp. 
IN MEMORIAM, H. W. NEVINSON. 


Nevinson is dead at 85, after a full, noble, and honourable life. Journalist, 
War Correspondent, Essayist, Poet, he was always for David and against Goliath, 
always for the Good Cause. He was an Englishman of the noblest sort, of the 
sort of Henry Massingham, his Editor and friend. With his noble head, his candid 
eyes, and his high free air, he was unlike a modern, and was noticeable anywhere. 
Of an antique, rather than a modern, temper. There was no good cause in the 
nineteen hundreds that he did not fight in. He was for the Greek against the 
Turk, for the Georgian against the Russian, for the Boer and the Indian and the 
Irishman against the English, for the Woman against those who would deny 
her equality at the polling booth. I remember him at the great meeting in 
Hyde Park, when “at the sound of the trumpet’ Votes | For | Women | was 
thundered out from the multitude assembled around a couple of dozen platforms, 
and other meetings of that ebullient time. I remember a notable debate we 
had with the Irish Parliament Branch of the United Irish League, about 1907, 
and how he took us at its close to somewhere off the Strand where we sat on 
high stools and drank coffee and talked about the arguments of the evening. 

As a writer he was notable. Sympathetic and ironic, as became his subjects, 
he would flame out into high passionate feeling. Save a few lyrics he seldom 
wrote “‘ for art’s sake’’: everything had a purpose. Apart from the numerous 
books he wrote about wars and revolutions, may be mentioned Neighbours of 
Ours, stories of the East End; In the Valley of Typhet, stories of the Black 
Country ; The Plea of Pan, a phantasy, 1901; Between the Acts, sketches and 
poems, 1903; Books and Personalities, criticism, 1905; Essays in Freedom, 
1909 ;_and Lines of Life, poems, 1920. He wrote very well, as instance this 
from The Plea of Pan :— 


“At times in Ireland a red wind sweeps up from the sea. It bears 
the sorrowful dust of all the exiles whose bones first grew under the heart 
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of that sad land. In death they are returning from their innumerable 
banishments, that their dust may rest again upon her lap. To them that 
sorrowful place is not forbidden. But us the red wind might bear in vain 
round the earth’s girdle following the sun. That wild star which was our 
mother, is vanishing from under heaven. She is harried and burnt, her 
streams are fouled, her forests cut down. Her wild beasts are slaughtered 
for pleasure, her heroic cities converted into communities of mice.” 


He hated oppression whenever he saw it and always fought it, even, nay 
especially, when it was his own country which was the oppressor. He loved 
Freedom, and he loved England, not the meretricious, dominating, blood-guilty 
England of the Jingo Kipling, but rather the England of Blake’s prophecy : 


I will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


There are some things I grudge England, and that poem of Blake’s is one 
of them, and I console myself with the reflection that there was certainly Irish 
blood in him. But Nevinson’s sword, at any rate, never slept in his hand, to the 
end. P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HIsTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By George 
Sampson. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

The constitutional history of English literature is a remarkable corporate 
achievement. The ultimate criticism in England is not vested in any visible 
or assailable academy. _It is a closely guarded historical temper, carefully main- 
tained by successive University professors, lecturers and compilers of innumerable 
text books. Amplified and consolidated in the great Victorian age, this orthodox 
criticism resembles in spirit the British Constitution itself. It moves rather 
ponderously from precedent to precedent ; it is completely conservative, and 
acknowledges reform only after such reform has succeeded. If this great corpus 
of criticism has no visible habitation, it has, at least, a couple of local names, 
names which to the general public suggest definitude. These names are, of 
course, Oxford and Cambridge and, apart from their superstitious value, these 
venerable names have histeric validity, particularly as regards English poetry. 
All academic critics, including Mr. George Sampson, the compiler of the present 
book, insist that English poetry belongs to the general reader. Actually, English 
poetry has been and still remains the expression of a social class and, with a few 
embarrassing exceptions, such as Shakespeare, Keats and Blake, practically 
all the better known poets have emerged from either Cambridge or Oxford. 
That identicality of early social environment, experience and tradition explains 
the remarkable homogeneity of English poetry throughout the ages. It explains 
also those insular limitations in range, though not in depth, which very few English 
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critics are capable of perceiving. No doubt the poets themselves have mostly 
rebelled in turn against the phlegmatic spirit of English constitutional criticism. 
But that constitution, like the political constitution, makes allowances for the 
unrest of youth. It expects young poets to sow their revolutionary wild oats 
before settling down to a conservative and successful middle age. ; 
Mr. George Sampson has condensed the large volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, written by various University specialists, into one 
convenient volume. The book will prove invaluable to undergraduates and 
students who are anxious to pass their examinations. It is also a ready-made 
book for the reference shelf. Unlike the ordinary handbook of literature, it 
has chapters on the practical, political, and social aspects of literature ; the 
development of English philosophic thought ; the book trade in the seventeenth 
century ; the foundation of schools and libraries ; the origins of modern journalism 
and so forth. It is not, indeed, a book for the poetry lover, the strayed reveller 
who knows that the spirit of poetry can be found far away from the beaten track. 
For academic criticism keeps to the main thoroughfare, and is always suspicious 
of the bye-ways. It insists on rationalising the spirit of poetry, on regularising 
its manifestations, and keeping a broad distinction between greater and lesser 
writers. As is inevitable in all synopses, the need for compression has forced 
Mr. Sampson to adopt that decisive style which we largely associate with the 
judicial bench. He cannot, perhaps, be blamed if this gives a rather John Bullish 
tone to the book. ‘‘ Egregious”’ is a favourite word of his. He applies it, for 
instance, to Sir Kenelm Digby, whose works are dismissed in a contemptuous 
line. Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, is disposed of as drastically—“ in spite of 
Wordsworth’s praise the Countess of Winchilsea is unimportant.’ Glancing 
from page to page, one finds these terse judicial sentencings. This academic 
game of ninepins is perhaps inevitable since students, storing their heads with 
temporary lumber, must satisfy theirexaminers. But the total effect is to increase 
the feeling that we are in the presence of a member of a bluff conquering race. 
Although academic criticism adopts the impassive calm of the ages, this 
calm is very often superficial. The passions and controversial fevers of con- 
temporary literature rage under many a professorial chest. The modernist 
_critics, in their critical books, have brought the gentle art of suppression and 
omission to perfection. But the academic critics can retalitate as effectively. 
In the additional chapters dealing with contemporary literature which Mr. 
Sampson has contributed to this book, the unattached reader will find much 
quiet amusement between the lines. Having dismissed Lytton Strachey for 
his attacks on the eminent Victorians, Mr. Sampson proceeds, rather in 
Lytton Strachey’s own manner, to place Mr. Eliot in the historic perspective. 
“Eliot is a poet of the second order. His verse is the most bookish of 
its time.”” Mr. Sampson has found plenty of space to discuss the work of the 
Sitwells, Roy Campbell and other contemporary poets. But, although he devotes 
a complete epilogue of several pages to an attack on the modern school, he does 
not mention a single one of the modernist poets by name. As I have said, there 
is plenty of quiet amusement, though it may be of the cynical kind, for the dis- 
cerning reader. 
The strength of English constitutional criticism is its insularity and 
imperialistic acquisitiveness. What is regarded as important is “ acquired ” 
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for the honour and glory of English letters. | What is regarded as unfitting is 
left for the lesser breeds. Continental influence, especially French, is still looked 
on as of doubtful morality. Modern Irish influences share this suspiciousness 
and prejudice. Many English poets, independent poet-critics, such as John 
Masefield and Herbert Palmer, have generously acknowledged the imaginative 
Irish poetry of our time and have praised it highly. But academic English 
criticism has persisted in regarding it with prejudiced dislike. Mr. Sampson, 
for instance, takes over our earlier Anglo-Irish literature and will not even admit 
that it had any independent characteristics of its own. Swift, in his pages, 
becomes a Yorkshireman who happened to be born in Ireland. One gathers 
that Maria Edgeworth was an English novelist who happened sometimes to write 
on Irish subjects. ‘“‘ Swift, Sheridan and Shaw are Irish writers, but they belong 
entirely to the English tradition.” ‘‘ The greatest of Irish-born writers, Swift, 
has nothing Irish about him.’’ These pronouncements might be accepted as 
academic opinions but for the fact that Mr. Sampson has been indiscreet enough 
to leave the professorial chair on several occasions and mount the platform of 
racial and political hatred. Let us quote from his remarks on Thomas Moore : 
Thomas Moore wrote a great deal of verse in many kinds and attained 
great popularity ; but in bulk he is not largely read. Personally he was 
an irresistible fellow, the friend of many from the gravest to the gayest. 
That the shriller Irish dislike him is not astonishing. It is common form 
for the Irish to dislike each other intensely and to express their feelings from 
time to time in various ways. Nevertheless, Moore’s Irish Melodies are 
more readily remembered than the gloomy or mystical effusions that have 
sought to displace them. Perhaps his refusal to identify himself fanatically 
with something called a “‘ cause’ and his readiness to seek cat-like comfort 
in pleasant society not addicted to political murder may account for the lack 

of fervour that greets his name in his own native island and city. 


Any student of Irish letters knows quite well that the long overdue reaction from 
Moore’s poetry, however unfair it may have been, was a purely literary one. 
Yeats, A. E., and the other poets of the time were exploring new ways and were 
themselves opposed to political propaganda in verse. Mr. Sampson sets himself 
up as an authority on the Irish literary revival. Is he aware of these literary 
facts? Certainly, this political and racial spleen mars the supplementary chapter 
which he has devoted to the modern Irish revival. This is regrettable, for when 
he is purely critical, his criticism of the excesses of the movement, the inevitable 
exaggerations and absurdities which will be found in any fashionable movement, 
is quite sensible. But in praising the work of Synge, A. E., Yeats, he is only 
too anxious, like so many other English critics, to get rid of this rather tiresome 
Irish question. 

By being artistically true to itself the Irish movement produced works 
of literature when Scotland was expressing itself in commercially popular 
novels flavoured with odours from the kailyard. But in the end the polli- 
ticians—one of the two major curses of Ireland—led the artists captive, and 
the Irish revival, as a creative literary expression of national consciousness, 
came to an end with the tragic Easter rebellion of 1916. The gunman, of 
whatever nationality, is the foe, not the friend of the free spirit. 
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Mr. Sampson graciously condescends to inform us that there may be other 
important Irish writers in the future. But the fact that this small, independent 
country could possibly have a continuous literature of its own does not seem to 
please him. With such prejudice it is perhaps inevitable that Mr. Sampson 
should dismiss practically all the poets of the Irish revival in a couple of lines, 
merely mentioning that “ the anthologies will present as much as need be known 
of them.” 

Although Ulster failed to produce a consecutive dramatic movement of any 
importance, Mr. Sampson devotes almost as much space to the North as to the 
Abbey Theatre movement. A dozen of our poets may be worth only a couple 
of lines of reference, but Mr. Sampson has space enough to devote to George 
Shiels, St. John Irvine, and other Ulster writers. | One wonders whether this 
is a political concession to the ‘‘ loyal’ province ? 

_ It is unfortunate that the Concise History of English Literature should display 
this traditional political bias against our country, all the more so as Mr. Sampson 
carefully avoids tendaciousness in the sections which he devotes to Anglo- 
Indian and South African literature. It is unfortunate because a book such as 
this will become a standard work of reference for a few years until it is superseded. 
But Mr. Sampson’s attitude is only another proof of a need which has now become 
axiomatic. If our literature is to preserve its independence of thought and follow 
its own inner law of development, it must have a critical movement and a tra- 
dition of its own. AUSTIN CLARKE 


ORATIONES ET EpisTOLAE DUBLINENSES (1914—40). By Sir Robert William 
Tate, K.B.E., M.A. (Dubl., Cantab.), Fellow of Trinity College and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co., 
Nassau Street. 1941. Price: 5s. 


After holding for more than a quarter of a century the office of Public Orator 
in the University of Dublin, Sir Robert Tate here presents in permanent form 
the fruits of his seasonal labours. Since 1914, apart from some dislocations 
caused by the Great War, no Second Summer Commencents in Trinity College 
has been complete without a series of brief Latin speeches introducing the 
recipients of honorary degrees, and to those who attended these ceremonies 
regularly, they were the high point of the occasion. For one could look forward 
with eager confidence to hear the same polished Latin style enunciated in the 
same clear resonant voice. Hitherto only the recipients of the Honorary degrees 
themselves have been fortunate enough to carry away a printed copy of their 
addresses. But now the series up to last summer is published complete, and there 
are included a few orations which were written, but never delivered, and a score 
of letters addressed on special occasions to other universities. Also Rev. C. B. 
Phipps has contributed as an introduction an historical survey of the office of 
Public Orator in Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin. ; 

One of the first things that may strike the reader is the wonderful diversity 
to be found where it might not be expected. When more than one hundred 
and fifty persons, mostly of academic distinction, are each to be introduced in 
a formal speech of about the same length and composed in a dead language 
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subject to rigid formal principles, one might have supposed that the result would 
tend to become monotonous. But Sir Robert Tate has treated each graduate 
with an individual care and ability which never flags. Even such a recurring 
feature as the concluding injunction to the audience that they should applaud 
is handled with a variety of phrasing worthy of Tacitus. At times a leavening 
of humour is introduced. A jest of Provost Salmon is translated into Latin, 
or again, when mentioning the lighter activities of a Scottish botanist, the Public 
Orator warns us :—“‘ nam Scotos seriis praesertim rebus studere quis nescit ? ” 
But he does not forget himself that his own function is ultimately a serious one, 
and he rises to solemn dignity when introducing Archbishop Temple or thrills 
with poetic feeling when presenting W. B. Yeats. It would be hard indeed to 
find a more convincing illustration that Latin is not really a dead language, but 
can still be used not only to describe the scientific discoveries of recent times, 
but also to confer dignity on any aspect of contemporary activity. 

The present war, like its predecessor, is bound to restrict for a time the 
possibility of presenting distinguished Dublin graduates or those of other 
universities for honorary degrees. Hence it is an appropriate moment for Sir 
Robert Tate to sum up one period of his activity in this volume. But even though 
this year has seen him co-opted a Senior Fellow, his office as Public Orator 
continues, and it is to be hoped that at a later time he will be able to resume 
his function of introducing honorary graduates, and even to produce a sequel 
to the present work. Mia xt 


BALLAD OF THE MARI LwyD AND OTHER PoEMS. By Vernon Watkins. Faber 
and Faber. 6s. 

In calling this collection by the title of a ballad, the author has placed the 
emphasis correctly. His Welsh nationality enables him to write in a direct style 
which most of his English contemporaries are compelled to leave unattempted. 
But on closer inspection, it appears that the directness is more often evident in the 
rhythms than in the thought, which is often difficult, and employs imagery 
sometimes stridently bizarre, sometimes darkly symbolical. It is not always 
either of these, for in the very first poem in the book we find this: 


I learnt the valley flowers’ names 
And the rough bark knew my knees. 
I brought home trout from the river 
And spotted eggs from the trees. 


and this (at the end of the poem, when its imaginary author has been killed in a 
pit-accident) : 

They changed words there in darkness 

And still through my head they run, 

And white on my limbs is the linen sheet 

And gold on my neck the sun. 


In other more complicated forms his technical facility is no less, and at times 
his great fluency leads him, I suspect, to extend a poem to the point where its 
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basic scheme begins to lose coherence through sheer exuberance. Perhaps the 
best balance of these qualities is achieved in his sonnets, of which the collection 
contains some half-a-dozen, which are probably the most immediately attractive 
poems in his book. The title-poem is very vivid and flamboyant, a tour-de-force, 
rather in the manner of a modern mystery-play, employing psychological mytho- 
logy : whether it quite comes off or not must remain a matter of taste. Most 
of his epigrammatic pieces seem to me rather over-conceited, owing too much to 
the Yeats of Symbols and some of the more recondite of the later poems. Yeats, 
however, though a strong influence, is for the most part a healthy one in his work, 
operating sometimes through echoes of phrase too slavishly copied, but more 
often through genuine assimilation of technique. I am not quite sure whether 
some of the poems of his that I have seen published in periodicals, are not better 
than some of those in favour of which he has omitted them. But on a point 
like that the author’s decision is, after all, final. 
MAURICE JAMES CRAIG. 


TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE 


Mr. John Irvine is a courageous and single-minded young man. He goes 
on cultivating in his verse the very arts and graces which are particularly abhorred 
by contemporary critics. He is reticent, sincere and uncomplicated. He treats 
his art with respect, he chooses his words with precision. He never falls back 
on obscurity, to conceal a blank in his thought. In fine, he writes with scholarly 
good manners, and does not fear to confess his debt to the high traditions of 
English poetry. 

Mr. Irvine is, therefore, blissfully immune from the contagion of current 
fashions ; his pen never trembles at the baleful name of Mr. T. S. Eliot. He 
is not a journalist, he is a poet ; his interest is not concentrated on the hurrying 
phantasmagoria of to-day ; he is conscious of the solidarity of human thought 
and emotion, and, despising the illusion of time, finds his contemporary in a poet 
so remote as Li-Po, who died in A.D. 762. This mechanical age may change 
many things, but Mr. Irvine discovers that the human heart has not changed 
at all. The realities of life are indestructible. An air-man of to-day may well 
be the same man as Li-Po, in his unstable boat, bending to caress the moon’s 
reflection in the river-waters, and finding death in the embrace. Mr. Irvine 
sings of him, 

“Maidens will sing your verses to the lute, and young men tell 

How once you drank and had two loves—the wine-cup and the moon.” 


And in another poem, 


But where the wanderer Li-Po ? 
The lamps are lit, the wine is red. 
I had forgotten. He is dead. 


__. The setting may be Chinese, but the poet has contrived so charming an 
intimacy with his subject, as to suggest that the old wine-bibber had lived in 
a neighbouring suburb, and had met his end in the murky waters of Lagan,— 
for even Lagan reflects the moon. : 
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Of the two volumes of Mr. Irvine’s poems, which lie on my table at the 
moment, I find “ Willow Leaves” the more satisfying. Its riches lie deeper, 
its craftsmanship is more complete. I should surmise that it contains his latest 
harvest. ‘“‘ Nocturne,” though sown with gems, is less mature. The suggestion 
of a Chinese mode gives a unity to the later book, for Mr. Irvine seems attracted 
to it, not because it happens to be a fad of the moment, but because he finds 
in it the expression of a well-bred exclusiveness, which is natural to his own mind. 

He is not a universal poet, he limits his range and his subjects. The beauty 
of the wilderness ; the loveliness of gardens; willow-trees drooping over still 
waters ; the pallid grace of the Magnolia ; the tenderness and sorrow of human 
love ; the joy and comfort of the wine-cup: here are his themes, and are they 
not infinite enough in scope for any lyric poet ? 

These bounds are not imposed upon him by any limitations of mind; they 
are the deliberate choice of his will ; they express his own intimate preferences. 
Nor does he conceal his native voice behind the imitation of a foreign accent. 
He continues to be himself, and suggests that though the atmosphere be alien, 
he breathes it because it is congenial to him. 

He is an adept at indicating a story, or drawing a picture, in a few lines. 
Study that short, that apparently slight poem, “ The Trysting Place,’’ and consider, 
if you can change a word, without weakening the effect. It has been cut down 
to the ultimate essentials; it has been stripped of all ornament, and yet how 
memorable it is. The poet has limited his aim, but how completely he has 
achieved it. 

A short lyric, ‘‘ Nocturne,” has the same charm of utter simplicity. It does 
not contain an adjective, but what riches of youth’s emotional longings it 
expresses. These are simple things, yet how deeply they are rooted in the 
experience of the heart, and how unattainable is such chastity of outline to the 
majority of writers. 

Mr. Irvine, being a lyric poet, deals more with emotion, than with thought ; 
but there is no lack of intellectual effort in the critical apparatus by which his 
writing is directed and controlled. Nothing is more hopeful for his future, than 
his gradual advance toward mastery of his material. “‘ Willow Leaves ’’ shows 
all the old spontaneity and naturalness, but in conscious craftsmanship it goes 
far beyond anything he had formerly achieved. 

Both volumes are a credit to Irish printers. 

The Talbot Press has produced ‘‘ Willow Leaves” with faultless taste. 
It is a marvel that so artistic a book can be offered at so moderate a price in 
these difficult days. 

The Orwell Press displays in ‘“ Nocturne,” that mastery of the art of 
typography and arrangement, which is making their books desiderata amongst 
collectors. And where did these fortunate publishers find such exquisite paper ? 


Wittow Leaves. By John Irvine. Dublin: The Talbot Press Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


NoctTuRNE. Poems by John Irvine. Dublin: The Orwell Press. 2s. 6d. 
I 
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Poems OF A DecaDE. By A. L. Rowse. (Faber. 6s. net). 

Tue Dry Satvaces. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber. 1s. net). — 

VERSES OF A FIGHTER PILoT. By Flying Officer A. N. C. Weir, D.F.C. (Faber. 
5s. net). 

Mr. Rouse’s book is divided into three parts: the first and third consist 
of Earlier and Later Poems, the second of poems written during the decade 
1931-1941. The better to express the truth that is in him Mr. Rouse puts away 
traditional rhythm and rhyme, but his experimentation is unadventurous and 
the result is often flat. His restraint suggests timidity rather than experience 
deliberately withheld ; storms neither of the spirit nor of nature blow through 
the verse and no bush bursts into flame. But the small experiences and the 
details of nature which make up his theme are presented with charm and faith- 
fulness throughout the Earlier Poems. In the second section of the book there 
is an absence of good health which seems to show that the poet endured in those 
fateful ten years a bitter sense of personal injustice as well as horror at the 
catastrophe to which his world was moving. The result is querulousness more 
often than noble rage and there are too many verses which, in attacking the 
accepted usages and relationships of society, lose point by substituting abuse 
for argument. Yet nobility was no more than submerged, for when the dreaded 
catastrophe is actually reached the reaction, in the Later Poems, is a new sympathy 
and identification with struggling humanity. The man who can say of himself, 


“T who found life so difficult, so fragile a thing 
That I could hardly dare to look forward 
From day to day and hour to hour...” 


must have already travelled far from that state. 


The didactic method of Mr. Eliot’s metaphysical poem depends in part 
for its success upon a deliberate restraint. Mr. Eliot’s restraint, of course, is never 
that of timidity but he does not always escape the danger of prosiness. When 
he writes, 


““. , . the past has another pattern and ceases to be a mere sequence 
Or even development: the latter a partial fallacy 
Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution 
Which becomes, in the popular mind, a means of disowning the past,” 


he does not do it by accident, but the irreverent may ask, “Is it poetry?” 
There is the makings of a quarrel, too, between the poem’s exact beauty of phrase 
and its aggregate haziness, and sometimes the content, when discerned, seems 
too light to carry the weight of the words. Too often the expectant mind, led 
forward by a series of formally stated premises, is cheated of a clear conclusion, 
and misses the rewarding delight of good dialectic. But when all this had been 
said there remains a poem full of close thinking and evocative images borne 
upon a rich sea-music. There is a passage of thirty-six lines beginning 


“Where is there an end of it, the soundless wailing...” 
with widely spaced rhymes and a lovely liquid music which must be one of the 


most beautiful things in modern verse. The Dry Salvages seems to consist of 
preludes, or is it, and Burnt Norton with it, all part of an introduction in which 
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Mr. Eliot states and re-states the problems, begins and ponders and drops and 
begins sony the themes of the grand resolving harmony which his genius certainly 
owes us? 

If one says that Verses of a Fighter Pilot is a book of promise rather than 
of achievement it does not mean that the poems did not deserve publication 
in themselves. But Nigel Weir was shot down out of the sky at the age of twenty- 
one and he had never prepared his work for publication. The memoir which 
precedes the verse shows that he was a brilliant boy who had the courage and 
the strength of purpose which should have made his brilliance important to the 
world. His poems reveal that courage and a passionate angry faith in the value 
of mankind. Like Wilfrid Owen’s dead enemy he ‘‘ went hunting wild after the 
wildest beauty in the world’’ and in the pity of it one may wonder about the 
three enemies whom he shot down before his own brief life was ended. He died 
in November, 1940, less than a year after he had written, 


“There is a death, Elizabeth, 
for which we all must wait ; 
and men and war can do no more 


than try to change the date—.” 
W. P. M. 


AWAKE ! AND OTHER PoEMS. By W.R. Rodgers. London: Secker & Warburg. 
5s. net. - Pp. 70. 

The elaborately unromantic metaphor of the English poet of the Twenties 
and Thirties was driving him ever nearer to the 17th century Metaphysicals 
till War blew all the effects and affectations away, and in came W. R. Rodgers, 
heir to the imagery of two decades. 

At a first reading it is his richly Metaphysical quality which strikes one 
most, image piled on image, but all consistent and credible, the expression of 
an imagination which, if uncontrolled, might fly right out of the book; but 
there is also implicit in every line a vivid intellect, a discriminating eye, an exact 
correlation between word and idea. ’ 

This is most easily appreciated in the shorter poems where the effect is 
immediate ; in the longer ones the piling of course on course, however brilliant, 
may become a little indigestible. This is so in End of a World, which begins : 

Yes, in one night all the marble heroes 

Came down from their high decks and marched away 
Into anonymity like pierrots, : 

Our flags climbed down their own ropes like spiders 
And scuttled off, also the tame salute 

Went wild and flew away from out of our hands. . . 


This is excellent, exciting. But seven and a half pages, at thirty lines to the 
page, packed as tight as that, do weary. ; 
However, in his shorter poems, and they are many, the reader will enjoy 
an intellectual holiday, a day at the Circus with every side-show and big-top 
in full swing, the clowns at their most extravagant and Mr. Rodgers doing 
wonders of equilibrium on his flying trapeze. DonaGH MacDonaGu. 
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ListEN MANGAN: Poems. By Ewart Milne. The Sign of the Three Candles, 
Ltd. Dublin. 1941. 5s. 

Ewart Milne is a modern poet in the sense that we find in his work the 
necessary conflict between the traditionally accepted nature of the poet and a 
world environment that is inimical to the creation of poetry. I use the word 
necessary because I believe that no poet of our day, equipped with the sensitivity 
and conscience of his art, can escape awareness of the mental and moral chaos 
of the modern man and the organised insanity that is its outcome. So with 
the modern poet, to the personal are added the social, to the aesthetic the ethical 
problems; and sometimes the attempted resolution breaks on the mind and 
senses with the incongruity of an air-raid on a moonlit landscape. The creator 
is confronted with destruction, the lover with death, the builder of the better 
world with the rubble, human and lapidary, and the craters: 


‘Look up, look up at your burning spell you lovers! 
This is that dictator moon that weaves your shroud : 
Look down, look down the asking streets you lovers ! 
This is the gunfire district where the rats are paid.” 


On the resolution of the conflict in relation to himself depends the poet’s 
stature, his worth and value. In such a considerable volume as this we cannot 
ask for more than a fair proportion of success ; and in such poems as The Hulls 
of Pomeroy, Lament, The Mortal Storm and many more, Milne shows himself 
sensitive, sensuous and imaginative without sacrifice of that integrity called for 
by awareness of the conflict : In short he is writing important poetry. Elsewhere 
there are elements which mar and sometimes wholly destroy the poem: a 
tendency to lapse into a colloquial, nose-thumbing aside to the reader: an 
inclination, which I attribute to a self-imposed austerity, to use the prosy word, 
the unmusical rhythm : technical devices which can be effective if used sparingly 
and with control; but which fail when they suggest that the poet is tempted 
to beauty and at the same time resents it, without fully resolving the opposition. 

A leit-motif of optimism runs through the book from the very first poem : 

“‘ Just then—Das ist mein drittes Wort— 
The spiral takes another turn, 
Sap the offensive in the blood: 
Just then the spring uncoils again.” 


But the optimism seems to. me an intellectual act of faith, almost Newmanesque 
in its opposition to the recorded evidence of the senses and the heart. And 
naturally, as an impatient humanist, he is filled with mingled pity, horror and 
resentment at the spectacle of man who has conquered nature but cannot conquer 
himself ; is too slavish to be free, too free not to rebel; the living dialectic of 
Plato, the Alexandrians, the Manicheans, not to be solved by any science of 
the Euclidian mind, but by a change as vast and slow as that from ape to man. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book of this scope and so provocative of 
thought in these few lines. Listen Mangan, for all my carping, is the serious 
and considered communication in poetry of a man who feels deeply and records 
his feelings with sincerity and strength. 

EDWARD SHEEHY. 
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: chases etait ADVENTURES. By Forrest Reid. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

_ This book is made up of critical articles and short stories, reprinted from 
various periodicals, some of them perforce rather scrappy. Nine of the pieces 
have been taken from “ A Garden by the Sea,’’ one of Mr. Forrest Reid’s earliest 
books, long since out of print. Himself a delicate and subtle craftsman, and one 
who prefers fine shades, an eclectic fastidiousness, and a touch of fantasy in prose 
style, it is not surprising that he writes best on those authors whose work is 
remarkable for the same characteristics; Stella Benson, Katherine Mansfield, 
and Seumas O’Kelly. In an appreciative and constructive criticism of the latter’s 
work, he points out the pervasive quality of imaginative suggestiveness, and 
praises my own favourite of this writer’s books, ‘‘ The Golden Barque.” “His 
best stories have a poetic substance, a beauty of light and of atmosphere, a beauty 
of tenderness and of understanding, that imply something more than talent. 
And there is always, the lonely natural beauty, rising dream-like through them, of 
the most beautiful country upon earth.” 

The essay on Arthur Rimbaud is spirited in its whole-hearted distaste for 
the odious young tough, that poor deceived Verlaine’s ‘‘ Enfant aux délicatesses 
mystérieuses ’’ most emphatically was, in spite of his handful of ambiguous poems. 
The article on Stephen Gooden, first published in ‘‘ The Print Collector’s Quart- 
erly ’”’ loses most of its point through not including in the text, the reproductions 
of the engravings described. 

Of the short stories I like ‘‘ The White Kitten”’ best. It presents the usual 
dull and intellectually atrophied group of bridge-playing people, in a hotel lounge 
after dinner, who are suddenly galvanised into life by the sudden entry of a white 
kitten, whose irresistible and fairy-like behaviour transforms these wooden puppets 
into human beings. It is written with skill and vividness. 

“A Garden by the Sea”’ describes with nostalgic poignancy, a visit to a 
deserted garden, where the author had as a small boy, spent one of those endless 
summer days, that in childhood seem to hold all beauty and happiness. The 
little boy is enisled for ever in a remote, magical, sunshiny haze, among the 
gooseberry bushes, with the odd antique figures of the old sea captain and his 
sister, in her lace cap with its lavender ribbons, in the background. Here we 
find all the delicate impressionism and mysterious undertones so characteristic 
of this gifted Irish writer at his best. M. G 


New YEAR LETTER. By W.H. Auden. Pp. 188. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 

The most considerable piece in Mr. Auden’s new volume is a long philoso- 
phical poem in a regular metre, which is presented as “ a complex poetical justifi- 
cation of the position at which the author has arrived.” It is to be expected 
that Mr. Auden should be deeply concerned with the relation of the artist to his 
work and to society ; but he goes further afield and analyses the more obvious 
origins of the current lamentable situation— the divorce of instinct and intellect, 
the accepted tyranny of empiricism, the Industrial Revolution, the ideal of the 
Economic Man. This ground has been adequately covered by a number of 
philosophical writers, and Mr. Auden has nothing fresh to say, nor even a fresh 


way of saying it. 
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Like most of us, he is conscious of the dire need for a unity based on spiritual 
values : 
“To set in order—that’s the task 
Both Eros and Apollo asks ; 
For Art and Life agree in this, 
That each intends a synthesis ”’ 


We may very appropriately take this ideal as a criterion of Mr. Auden’s 
philosophical and poetical contribution. New Year Letter fails as a philosophical 
statement percisely because it has no intellectual unity. There is a parade of 
learning,’ and a suspiciously slick handling of metaphysical concepts and termin- 
ology, but there is no evidence of a personal synthesis. 

This defect, of course, renders the literary failure of the piece almost 
inevitable. Mr. Auden lacks the power to impose a satisfying aesthetic unity 
upon his chosen material, nor does he achieve any noteworthy minor successes. 
The poem begins in a quiet and promising fashion, and there is a striking evocation 
of the universal feeling of guilt (ll. 233-248), achieved largely by the effect of 
studied banality which Eliot often exploits. As one continues, however, the 
effect of banality becomes increasingly frequent and quite effortless. Nowhere 
in these seventeen hundred lines are the unmistakeable accents of poetry heard. 
The large section of Notes appended to the Letter serves to emphasise Mr. Auden’s 
wide reading and his lack of any secure intellectual anchorage. The book con- 
cludes with another section entitled ‘‘ The Quest,’’ which includes twenty poems 
and an Epilogue. These, unfortunately, do nothing to redeem Auden’s reputa- 
tion. N. S. 


ANDREW MARVELL. By M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas. Pp. VIII, + 
161. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


The primary object of this study is to present Marvell as a representative of 
his age, to assess his position in the social and cultural milieu of his time. He 
emerges—through an analysis of his pamphlets and his letters to his constituents 
in Hull—as “an incorruptible man in a corrupt age,” a truly religious man in an 
irreligious age. 

In accordance with the general design of the book, emphasis on Marvell’s 
poetic output is secondary, almost incidental. Nevertheless we find him, as a 
literary figure, presented in a true and revealing perspective. We are reminded 
that he lived and wrote against a rapidly changing background. He was a con- 
temporary of Sir Thomas Browne, the last great exponent of the “grand manner ” 
in English prose ; but he was also a contemporary of Dryden, the herald of the 
new utiliarian prose to which the Royal Society gave its Imprimatur. As a poet 
Marvell (even in his own time) was curiously out of fashion. The metaphysical 
basis of his poetry rested on the interpretation of Nature as ‘“‘ the Divine Hiero- 
glyph,”’ a conception which the work of men like Boyle and Linnaeus was already 
undermining. Marvell, indeed, stood between two worlds. For his poetry 
harks back to Donne and the “ Metaphysicals,’’ while the prose of his pamphlets— 
as the present authors demonstrate—anticipates Swift. This is particularly 
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true of The Rehearsal Transpros’d :—“ Several characteristics of Marvell’s style— 
the constant shift of the angle of attack, the parody, and the preoccupation with 
verbal minutae—suggest a connection with the greatest satirist of the next 
age. 

__ The chief merit of this new study is its emphasis on Marvell’s unique place 
in an age of social and literary transition. Essentially a subtle writer, he is 
rendered still more difficult by a vocabulary which belonged to a period of crisis 
in the development of the language. This may explain the general and undeserved 
neglect of his work, which is only being remedied in recent years. N.S. 


A NOVEL OF MIDLAND LIFE. 


FLow On, Lovely River. By Francis MacManus. Talbot Press. 6s. 

__ Francis MacManus is still in his early thirties, yet here he is presenting us 
with his seventh book, his sixth novel. Admirable fertility, admirable industry. 
It was, one supposes, only to be expected, from a man who begins his novelist’s 
career with a trilogy. A year ago he was awarded a prize for the third novel 
of that trilogy by the Academy of Letters. That is to say, there is quality and 
craft as well as fertility and industry. The four things commonly go together. 

Readers of MacManus from the beginning will have remarked his beginning 
with, and growth away from, a rather lush lyricism to a thriftier, salter crop. 
Compare Flow on, lovely river with Stand and give challenge: the author of the 
first is sharper of sense and of mind, shrewder of hand, than the author of the 
second. He is also writing of people he knows more penetratingly. John 
Lee, Father Rice, Statia Lennon, Vimy Hennessy—or those who begot them 
on his imagination—are in houses or in graveyards somewhere in the middle 
of Ireland. And they are made ours without waste of words—in fact one might 
almost say with a scanting of words. There is now well developed in MacManus 
the favour for the tale and the people of the tale, which is impatient of everything 
irrelevant to them. 

His story of John Lee, the schoolmaster, and Kit Hennesy, is a good, 
engrossing one; and it is enriched with convincing circumstance and local 
phrase. There is only one thing I have against him: that he has kept us too 
short a time in the company, and bowed us out before we were thinking of leaving. 
John Lee’s hard luck, which was the obverse of Kit Hennesy’s happiness, closes 
his chapter ; but, as he says in the last line: “To-morrow. Yes, to-morrow.” 
I’d like to have heard about his to-morrow—there’s plenty left for it in Statia 


Lennon. Meanwhile, I liked all I got, and other readers will like " re 


Broucut Out IN Evipence. An autobiographical summing-up. By William 
Bowyer. (Faber & Faber, Limited. Price: 15s.). 

Jean Carrére, in his book on French writers of the nineteenth century, 

conveniently separated the greatest writers from “les mauvais maitres ” by 

describing the former as “ apostles of the sun.”’ It is doubtful whether he would 
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admit William Bowyer to the fringe of those whose work was impregnated with 
this “‘ vast triumph of the male spirit.”’ 

William Bowyer commences his autobiography with a statement of the 
faith he has evolved from a study of philosophy and dogma, and from his own 
intuitions. He rejects the teaching of the Christian churches and the validity 
of the axiom that “‘ life must be good.”’_ Briefly, his position is that “ the physical 
existence of all living things . . . belongs to a universal process of mutual 
destruction’ and that judged by our moral sense ‘ physical existence, in its 
essence if not its occasions, must be condemned as evil.’’ For him, however, 
“the creative spiritual forces (Charity, Beauty, Truth) working through man 
are the justification of his existence; to liberate and maintain them gives his 
deepest sense of purpose and fulfilment.’’ He is prejudiced against the term 
“mysticism ’’ but his beliefs have common ground with Plotinus. 

In one respect his interesting and lucid introduction seems superficial, and 
that is in his criticism of Indian philosophy. His assumption that Tagore’s 
poetry is ‘‘in English at all events, empty and vaporous as anything Swinburne 
ever wrote’’ is a matter of temperament, and his argument is sound that the 
Hebrew and Indian races show that “‘ craving for one-ness, for a single source 
from which all existence must spring . . . commonly to be found in a mind 
or a race driven by more than usually cruel physical conditions to take refuge 
in speculation about an invisible world.’’ But to dismiss Indian spiritual thought 
as a form of masochism shows a limited acquaintance with the implications of 
eastern mysticism. 

The careful account that follows of his unhappy and restricted childhood 
and youth traces his intellectual and artistic growth to the point where he is 
able to discuss the theatre, ballet, literature and music in terms common to the 
drawing-rooms of the intelligentsia, and to write of economics, education and 
religion in a judicious spirit of enquiry. 

Is one unfair to find this “‘ autobiographical summing-up ”’ a rather portentous 
document; to find that his introduction promises more than it fulfils ? 
“Moreover, my own sensibility, intelligence and character have been (I know) 
of such unusual quality that a full record of my life and reactions . . . will 
touch on matters of urgent interest to all who belong to suffering humanity 
to-day. That my mental and even my physical constitution may be abnormal, 
to the point of derangement, cannot invalidate my evidence.’ At least it is 
the sincere record of one for whom the supreme fidelity is to the eternal values ; 
for whom “ even if it (Charity) does not in ‘ the end’ prevail it will have been 
a fitting response to have produced this ‘ jewel from the slime’ to have raised 
a cry of protest, a shout of defiance against a world so wonderfully, yet so vilely 
made.”’ ELIZABETH MILNE. 


THE VESTAL FirE. A Poem by Patrick MacDonogh. Dublin: The Orwell 
Press. 2s. 6d. post free. 

The Vestal Fire is a remarkable book. Whatever faults it may possess it is 

never wilful in content or eccentric or slipshod in form. _ It is in line with the great 

tradition of English and Anglo-Irish poetry, simple, sensuous and impassioned 
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The strong intellectual content is always (as it should be) subservient to the 
emotional and spiritual content—and the book, both in whole and in its parts, 
takes us back to Shakespeare and the best side of John Donne, with also, it 
seems to me, something, at moments, a little reminiscent of Tennyson. But 
Mr. MacDonogh is really speaking very much with his own voice. His echoes 
are faint and infrequent ; for he has written the book because he had something 
to say and felt obliged to write it, and his poetry is more in the Vision than in 
a hae: which, however, is often exceptionally good, and sometimes very 
eautiful. 


The book is also remarkable for another reason. The lyrics are ranged, they 
make one continuous poem, they reveal development, co-ordination and con- 
sistency. The theme is the progress of love, and part of it is the glorification 
(or deification) of womanhood,—or at least a woman. It was a common enough 
theme with the French troubadours, and went right on through the whole line 
of English poetry until the war of 1914-1918, when the Emancipation of Women 
brought it very nearly to a full stop. But the theme advances beyond that old- 
fashioned, conventional worship and exaltation :— 


Our hope is not in dreams nor in repressive 
Analyses of what our flesh desires. 

Let weaker lovers fear the blood’s excessive 
Demands upon the spirit’s shallow fires: 

Ours is the vestal fire, the quenchless cruse, 

The exhaustless riches of delight to spend ; 

Our bodies and our minds shall not refuse 

Sweet interchange of uses without end 

Of deepening joys. We shall not learn love’s lies, 
Deliberate smiles, feigned peace, the quick pretence 
Of passion greeting passion : lovers’ eyes 

Grow blind with dreams and only innocence 
Survives unchanged that blindness and the ache 
For adulation. I have searched so long, 

So bitterly for you, I dare not take 

As pattern of our love a Lydian song 

Or courtier’s rhapsody, and there’s a pride 

In our true selves prevents idolatry. 

We must be naked each to each, not hide 
Beneath angelic feathers... . 


But Mr. MacDonogh goes further still, and even gets beyond such fine 


evocations of sympathetic individuality. Love of woman, when it is real, widens 
K 
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a man’s entire sensibilities, so that though it pass, though the lovers finally turn 
away from one another, the experience, even in death, is fruitful of life :— 


And if you cease 
From loving me, sorrow shall find me prouder 
That once you loved, and my strong soul increase 
To bear the loss of you. Deeper and louder 
Than droning engine shall the aimless wings 
Of the small midge beat to my quickened brain ; 
I, in the throat of any bird that sings, 
Shall cry the need of you, the sweet fierce pain. 
The meanest thing shall move me—kind as God 
You'll make me—kind and strong, so quick with grief, 
The blind worm struggling upward through the sod 
Shall call to me for help; the bursting leaf 
Weak with the first amazement of the year 
Shall have my pity; every child that cries 
Shall find its home in me. Oh, never fear. 
There’ll be a splendid dying if love dies! 


Love of woman when it is profound and intense leads to a tighter union 
with Nature, and from that to love of all humanity ; for in itself love of woman 
is unsatisfying. But with love of humanity come soul-searchings and rebellion. 


It would be possible, if space permitted, to quote a dozen striking passages, 
but mere extracts can give no true impression of the quality of this remark- 
able poem, which must be read as a whole if it is to be fully appreciated. 


HERBERT PALMER. 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY IN IRELAND. By C. M. Arensberg and S. T. Kimball. 
Harvard University Press & Humphrey Milford. 322 pp. 20s. 

This fine book is in many ways revolutionary, but is so first and foremost 
in its choice of the field of study. Most readers, hearing that it is a work on 
social anthropology, would be inclined to think it dealt with prehistoric times. 
Anthropology began with the accounts of travellers home from barbaric lands, 
and started later on the investigation of the early traces of mankind. Until 
lately, no anthropologist thought of studying the ways of men in the more complex 
surroundings of our own varied civilisation. Such learned men ran no risks 
of being confronted with the people whose habits they were writing about. But: 
our two authors, under the auspices of the Harvard Department of Anthropology, 
have dared the danger. They have lived for two years (1931-32) in the houses 
and in the company of small farmers in different districts of Clare, and have 
made a keen-witted examination of their way of living, their customs, and the 
general pattern of their actions. 

Some of the districts were partly Irish-speaking, and not the least thing to 
the authors’ credit is their intuition of fundamental Irish social concepts from 
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Irish words and phrases. Thus, the Irish phrase for I ought is ba chéir dom or 
is cdir dom. (The authors give té cdir orm, mistakenly). This turns up in the 
English of the South of Ireland in the form, I had a right (to do so-and-so), meaning 
that I ought to have done. Now dwuine céir in Irish means practically the same 
thing as the English phrase, a decent fellow ; it means a man who does what 
traditionally would be expected of him. Equally acute is the authors’ noting 
of how relationship is reckoned in Irish in terms of col, or prohibition of marriage 
on account of consanguinity or affinity. Their account of such prohibition, by 
the way, is not up to date, as the new Canon Law permits the marriage of two 
persons whose relationship’ to each other is more distant than that of second 
cousins. Marriage of third cousins was previously forbidden, but I have heard 
that the Irish for third cousins, a ceathair ’s a ceathair (four and four), led some 
of the clergy into the error of allowing it in Irish-speaking districts. An inexplic- 
able mistake in Irish occurs on page 107 of this book ; it is the equation of spré, 
which means dowry, to a match. It is also wrong to connect cdl/, meaning claim 
with col (pp. go, 92). 

The accuracy, with regard to facts and to psychology, which the authors 
show in their far-reaching observation, is worthy of great praise. Quite early 
in their work they must have reached the conclusion that the unity of the farm 
family, and the desire of its continuance in the possession of its land, is the key 
to the ordinary behaviour of its members in all important matters. Marriage, 
as well as being a contract between two persons, is an alliance between two families, 
leading to a well-defined system of mutual help in farm work and in many other 
ways. Ifthe authors had not discovered this key, they could never have observed 
so well, nor grouped their results to such effect. Rarely do they seem, to one 
who knows the Irish countryside, to have made even a psychological slip. The 
only one I can think of occurs on page 135, where they connect with a theory 
of fairies and spirits of the dead the moving of the old couple into the “ west 
room,” when their son brings a bride into the house. 

In the course of their severely scientific work they explode many of the 
urban notions about country dwellers, often with quiet humour. One of these 
notions is horror of the loveless marriage. When the authors have made clear 
their familistic theory of the match, and the state of mind concerning it which 
years of acceptance of the system have made national to all involved, it becomes 
obvious that romantic love has here no place. 

The chapters on match-making and marriage are excellent, and so are those 
on old age and the important place of the old in the community. But the best 
chapter of all is that on Familism and Sex. It sets Irish pre-marital chastity 
in its true place in relation to family status and fitness for alliances by marriage. 
It also gives reasons, which are not the usual economic or otherwise platitudinous 
ones, for the low marriage rate, the lateness of marriages, and the so-called “ flight 
from the land.” 

“One could hazard that the census figures represent not an economic 
problem ’ in the sense of a flight from poverty or a flight against its restrictions 
but the movement of a population seizing upon new opportunities and new 
prosperity without relinquishing at any point the already existing organization 
of their social sentiments and habits. In such a view the problems of population 
decline in Ireland are results not of poverty but of prosperity.” (p. 228). 
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‘It is obvious that the conditions these figures point to, rooted as they are 
in the social order of the countryside and the nation, are in any case beyond the 
reach of ordinary measures. They have marked, as we have seen every Irish 
administration since Famine days, whether native or not. They are not marks 
of ‘ poverty’ within the reach of immediate economic policies. If ‘ poverty’ 
refers to hunger and an absolute low level of living, the concept does not apply 
at all. If it denotes rather relative standing within a community of certain 
values, it has some meaning. But such meaning waits for its understanding on 
a realization of the form of family and community these values express.” 

It is well (or maybe ill) for all our talkers and writers on emigration and the 
flight from the land, that they have not to pass an examination on the matters 
treated in this book. It is certain that, so long as they are unaware of its lucid 
and stern methods and findings, they will be endlessly wandering from the central 
realities of their theme. P. BROWNE. 


THE BuRIED STREAM. Collected Poems 1908 to 1940. By Geoffrey Faber. 
(Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. net). 

In an able preface Mr. Faber writes of the intolerance of the twenties and 
thirties which ‘‘ served a vital purpose in protecting the new poetic growth ”’ 
and adds, “‘If it reduced a few minor practitioners like myself to silence the 
price exacted was not to be compared with the importance of opening a fresh 
chapter in literature.’”’ But a poet is not reduced to silence by mere intolerance 
of his method and the cause in Mr. Faber’a case lay deeper. Discomfiture at 
the cold reception of his second book (1917) contributed, but it was the war, 
with its harsh change from the quiet life he loved to new duties and dangers, 
which imposed on him a spiritual strain from which he never recovered. Yet 
even this disruption might well have altered no more than the direction of his 
poetic development and perhaps the truth is that the proportion of poet to man 
in him was too low. Of the hundred and thirty poems in the book about a 
hundred were written before 1919 when Mr. Faber was only twenty-nine, so 
that it is in the main a young man’s book. The earlier poems (1908-1914) are 
typical of the minor poetry of their period; they are the work of a sensitive, 
thoughtful youth whose experiences were naturally more intellectual than actual, 
and they lack urgency or compulsion. What Mr. Faber might have done if 
disillusion and discomfiture had not intervened will never be known. What he 
did do was to turn almost completely away from the writing of poetry to become 
its publisher, “‘ the godfather of modern poetry’; and without disparagement 
of his own writing it may be suggested that poetry was immeasurably the gainer 
thereby. Mr. Faber’s work as a publisher leaves one unprepared for the manner 
of his verse ; his “ far from faultless use of familiar technical devices,” so apparent 
in the earliest work, continues throughout the book. In 1913 he was using “‘ do” 
and “‘ dost ’’ as frequent auxiliaries to make up his line ; in 1926 he wrote ‘‘ Now 
hurry must the feet,” and his last work, though technically much superior, is 
no more “ modern ”’ than his first. The book would have been even better than 
it is if a good many poems had been omitted, and if on others he had used the 
knife drastically to excise lines and stanzas of a surprising banality. There are 
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not many completely satisfying poems but there are individual lines and passages 
of great beauty and profundity and in some of the war poems, such as Memorial 
to Michael Lawrence, there is an almost Miltonic loftiness of thought as well 
as echoes of Miltonic idiom: 
““. . . Mourns England for her multitudinous sons ? 
There shall be one mourned singly among the slain, 
Of all her fallen the bravest eagerest bred. . .” 


But already the poet had begun the habit of Jooking backward, the habit of 
regret for a lost life, 
spade Re Sane ae a the sweetness of tranquillity, 
The grave pursuit of knowledge, the fire’s light 
Upon the quiet page.” 


Until the recurrent “lament for bygone days ’’ haunts his work with an air of 
futility and frustration. It is hard to separate Mr. Faber’s poems from their 
history and the dating of each piece increases the difficulty. Their history, and 
his own, is re-told in “‘ The Dark River,” a fine poem which ends the book. In 
mature and disciplined stanzas he tells of youth, war, disillusion, and of how 
his poetic impulse revived after the war, only to find that 
“. . . . the too-long silent tongue 
Forfeits her turn. 
The young sing to the young.” 


In a dark and dangerous world man “ makes his little shelter safe,” 


“And loves the narrow darkness where 
Love grows a chrysalis of infant light. . .” 


And in the midst of a more hideous war Mr. Faber knows how 
‘“‘ . whitelipped pity swallowing down her fear 
Still keeps the flame 
Of human kindness clear. 


Until the ancient hope shall win, 

The race be sure of its long-foiled increase 
And the earth spin 

Unnumbered years at peace.” 


is i ious, human and often beautiful book. 
This is a seriou real oe 


HERBS FOR Dairy Use. By Mary Thorne Quelch. Pp. 328. London: Faber 
and Faber. 1941. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book is both full and not full enough. It is divided into three main 

parts dealing with the Medicinal Value of Herbs, their Culinary Value, and the 

preparations of Herbal Wines. There is also a section entitled “ There’s Physic 

in your Kitchen,” which might well have been embodied in the first part of the 
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book ; possibly it was kept separate because it includes foreign products as well 
as native. 

I have little fault to find with the Medicinal section. But why include a few 
lines about Agaric (Polyporus Officinalis) ? Far better leave it out. It is futile 
to mention Anemone Pulsatilla. Why include Basil as a medicinal herb? It 
is interesting to learn (if true) that Chicory is deadly to sufferers from high blood 
pressure (does this apply also to chicory salad, and to endive salad?). The 
medicinal properties of Galiuwm aparine (Clivers) are interesting. But why is 
dandelion coffee included in the medicinal rather than the culinary part of the 
book? I am glad to note that the virtues of the elder are duly stressed. _Is it 
true that honey causes fever and even delirium in some people? The list of 
poisonous plants on p. 132 is inadequate. There are mauay attractive-looking 
berries beside those mentioned which are poisonous, ¢.g., those of the Cherry- 
Laurel, the Guelder Rose, the Arum, the Black Bryony, the White Bryony, the 
Honeysuckle, the Lily of the Valley, the Spindle Tree. I must say I have never 
noticed the “‘ pleasant, aromatic smell’’ of Germander (Teucrum scorodonium). 

I now pass to the Culinary section (pp. 173 sqq.). | Barberry fruits make 
good jam and jelly. Infusion of Clivers makes a good substitute for tea. The 
dried seeds, roasted and ground, are used in Sweden as a coffee substitute. The 
seeds of Canary grass are said to be a substitute for sago, the grass itself, boiled, 
a nutritious vegetable. Marjoram tea is excellent (which marjoram, the delicate 
annual or the coarse perennial?) Nettles are duly praised. The leaves of the 
Rowan, but not its berries, are poisonous. I am doubtful about the culinary 
value of the young shoots and roots of Solomon’s Seal (p. 207). 

For some obscure reason, Mint is relegated to the section ‘‘ There’s Physic 
in the Kitchen,” but I must really take exception to the statement that ‘“‘ balm, 
basil, ground ivy, horehound, marjoram, pennyroyal, peppermint, rosemary, 
sage, spearmint and thyme are all mints”!!! They are all Labiatae—but that 
is a very different thing. And why is apple-mint not mentioned? I also take 
exception to the statement that the endive is closely allied to the cress (p. 241). 
The endive is a member of the Compositae, not of the Cruciferae ( Cp. the French 
name, Chicorée frisée). 

The sweet marjoram is not the same plant as the wild marjoram (p. 251). It 
is an annual. The section (p. 252) on mushrooms is inadequate, absurd and 
dangerous. 

The Nasturtium is not a “‘cress’”’ (p. 255). 

Is Parsley ever poisonous (p. 263) ? 

Sloe leaves have been used as a substitute for, or adulterant, of tea (p. 277). 

There is a great deal of doubtful lore in this book, but also a great deal of 
useful information. T. B. RupMosE-BRown 


THE WORLD OF PoETRY. Edited by Lorna Reynolds, M.A., Ph.D. The National 
Press. @2520d: 
THE WORLD OF PROSE. With Introduction and Notes by Edward Sheehy, 
M.A. The National Press, 2s. gd. 
_These are two anthologies for the use of Intermediate certificate students 
during the current year and probably for many years to come. The editors, 
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after the needs of the Department had been satisfied, have done their work 
competently and well. Dr. Reynolds gives the student an interesting introduction 
which is well calculated to instil a catholic appreciation of poetry ; that is if 
teachers bother at all with introductions and do not, as I suspect, concentrate 
merely on the prescribed poems. Her book contains most of the familiar school- 
poems, English and Anglo-Irish. In addition to the “immortal dead,” I was 
delighted to find Seamus O’Sullivan represented by “ The Lamplighter ’”’ and 
Austin Clarke by his lovely “ Pilgrimage.” 

The prose anthology is somewhat overweighted with the heavier type of 
essay ; a fault which cannot fairly be attributed to Mr. Sheehy. Nevertheless 
there is sufficient good and lively prose to allow the department to correct this 
defect by prescribing carefully each year. 


OvER WELSH Hitts. By F.S. Smythe. London: Black. ras. 6d. net. 
SNOWDONIA THROUGH THE LENs. By W. A. Poucher. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 18s. net. 


Surely the art of photography reaches its highest level, so far, in these lovely 
books. Here we have two books, each by a different writer, yet both well-known 
mountaineers, which deal with almost the same countryside, and in which two 
of the most artistic photographers of scenery have lavished their best. One 
cannot make distinctions; the ordinary reader must merely admire whole- 
heartedly, and happy, thrice happy, he who can add both treasures to his shelves. 
Snowdon, greatest of British mountains, is the centre round which both books 
are written. ‘“‘ Sombreness is the keynote of the Welsh hills,’’ writes Mr. Smythe, 
and both he and Mr. Poucher bear ample testimony in their pictures to this aspect 
of the British hills. Plate I in the former’s book “ Looking South-West 
from Lliwedd,” and Mr. Poucher’s magnificent study on plate 61 are so stern 
and magnificent that one feels almost an awe while contemplating them. The 
pictures have been taken at all seasons of the year, so that one sees these mountains 
in every mood, and the books themselves contain good itineraries so that the 
reader, if so inclined, may follow, at least in part, the paths travelled by these 
experienced mountaineers. The letterpress in both books is good, and there are 
finely descriptive passages which complement the photographs themselves. 
Furthermore, both writers are lavish, Mr. Poucher particularly, in giving full 
photographic data. And thus the last touch of perfection is given these lovely 
books. 


Swamp WATER. By Verree Bell. London: Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 


The great Okefenokee Swamp of the Southern States of the U.S.A. is the 
scene of this story. The tale itself is not very much out of the ordinary, but Ge 
descriptions of the swamp and its peculiar atmosphere of stagnancy, beauty an 
sudden death from alligators or poisonous snakes are excellent. One wishes 
that Mr. Bell had written more of this little known place which, obviously, he 
knows and understands. A travel book, with plenty of photographs, and its 
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findings checked by a competent naturalist should find a ready market. The 
plot of the book concerns Tom Keefer, the outlaw, who lives in the depths of 
the swamp, Ben Regan his friend, and Ben’s father, the grim Thursday Regan 
and his young wife, Ben’s stepmother, and Jesse Wick who plays the guitar. 
But these characters sink into insignificance beside the swamp with its mystery 
and terror. Mr. Bell has chosen too attractive a background, and the human side 
of his story suffers as a result. 


SouTHWARD Ho! By William La Varre. London: Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


No more attractive travel book on South America has appeared for a long while. 
Mr. La Varre is an explorer whose trails lie far beyond those of the average globe- 
trotter, and whose adventures nearly always border on the bizarre. This time, 
he uses his vast knowledge of the continent to insist on its future in the post-war 
world. He writes of riches and resources incalculable, yet within the reach of 
the hard-working and purposeful. Besides, he tells of many things incomprehen- 
sible to the white man as the Blood Curse of Chichicastenango, and those mysteries 
of the Amazonian jungles, old before the city of Manoa was thought of, to beguile 
the Conquistador and gold seeker. The book is well illustrated. 


HERMATHENA: Number LVIIJ. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. Price 3s. 

In their 350th Anniversary Number the Editors of Hermathena have given 
us one of outstanding interest and importance. Into his ‘‘ Short History of the 
Medical School, Trinity College,’’ Dr. Kirkpatrick has compressed a vast amount 
of knowledge and research. Dr. Oulton contributes a valuable article on ‘‘ The 
Study of Divinity’ in the college, and the Law and Engineering Schools are 
ably dealt with by Mr. G. A. Duncan and Professor Purser. 

Mr. Richardson’s “‘ Agma, a forgotten Greek Letter ’’ comes to us with a 
certain element of surprise, something in the nature of a (mild) delayed-action 
bomb. Dr. Alton continues his most interesting ‘‘ Fragments of College History.” 
Notable features in the Kottabistae section are four sonnets from Pierre de 
Ronsard by Mona Gooden, whose previous translations from this poet are already 
familiar to readers of The Dublin Magazine, and a translation from the Spanish 
by Ethna MacCarthy. 


